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THE WEEK. 


SiR WitirAM Harcourt’s reappearance in the 
House of Commons, which was the subject of general re- 
joicing, was very well-timed, for it enabled him to take 
part in Tuesday’s debate on the South African Loans. 
He repeated his very strong objections to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s arrangements by conversation with the Johan- 
nesburg financiers, pointing out that the financiers 
could not be held responsible for the redemption of 
their promises, and he drew attention to the amazing 
resolution adopted by the inter-Colonial conference, 
deciding that the railway contractors should employ white 
labour, and that they shall not be allowed to use more 
than 10,000 Kaffirs. ‘‘If that was true, it was the most 
unjust proposal he had ever heard. The railways 
served the whole community ; the mining companies 
served their shareholders. He did not understand by 
what right the inter-Colonial Council determined that 
a public service should be called upon to employ white 
labour when they said it was too dear for the mines.” 
All that Mr. Chamberlain can reply is that, considered 
as guarantors of a loan or as taxpayers in a heavily 
burdened country, the mineowners are rich and sub- 
stantial folk, and that, considered as an industry, 
they are in very great distress, ‘‘an industry everybody 
was bound to assist and encourage in every reasonable 
way.” One reasonable method of encouragement is to 
be seen in the new Diamond Ordinance, which has just 
passed the Legislative Council. Another, in Lord Milner’s 
view, is the introduction of Chinese or coolie labour. 
The correspondence respecting the proposal to import 
Indian-coolie labour for the South African Railways 
reveals Lord Milner, as the A/orning Leader well points 
out, hinting, quite in the spirit of the financiers them- 
selves, ata possible repudiation by the Rand of its obti- 
gations if its demands for cheap labour are not granted. 





Anp what of Mr. Chamberlain ? His answer is most 
alarming. He says again that he means to treat the 
Transvaal as a self-governing colony, that at present 
he understands opinion in the Transvaal is hostile to 
the introduction of Asiatic labour, but that ke uncer- 
stands ‘‘a great change of opinion is taking place.” 
‘‘If opinion should cease to be hostile, then the 
Same reasons which induce mie to give effect to 
the opinion of the majority in one direction will 
lead me to give effect to that opinion in another.” 
These expressions are most ominous to anyone who 
understands what Mr. Chamberlain means by interpret- 
ing local opinion for himself and acting on it. He 
always refers to his financial arrangements with the 
Transvaal Government as if they were made with the 
full assent of the people of the Transvaal. They are, in 
fact, part of his policy of treating the Transvaal as if it 
werea self-governing colony. Yet we know from General 
Botha’s letter, as Mr. Robertson pointed out on Tues- 
day, that the Boers who fought for their country are 
strongly opposed to these arrangements. Mr. Cham- 
berlain is waiting not till tae Boer temper changes, but 
till the capitalist and Lord Milner feel strong enough to 
override British opinion. We hope Liberals and Labour 


men will do their best to prevent Mr. Chamberlain from 
adding this further debt to the obligations under which 
he has already placed the international financiers. 





Mr. MARKHAM is doing good service in calling 
attention to the capitalist régime we have inaugurated 
in the Transvaal. The new Diamond Law gives four- 
tenths of the profits of the new discovery to the owner 
and reserves the other six-tenths in the hands of the 
Government. The importance of the arrangements to 
De Beers is obvious. The old law gave nine-tenths 
of these discoveries to the public. If that law had 
been applied the monopoly of De Beers would have 
gone. Perhaps Englishmen will understand, in view of 
these relations, why it was objectionable for the 
Colonial Secretary to allow De Beers to place him under 
an obligation when he and Mrs. Chamberlain visited 
Kimberley, and why we think Mr. Wernher’s gift to 


the nation should have been declined. Lord 
Milner thinks the transaction too complicated to 
be discussed by telegram. There was a time 


when he was less economical with public money. 
When a despatch might produce war it was imperative 
that it should be cabled. Mr. Chamberlain had to 
answer another question. Why has the De Beers 
dynamite factory in Cape Colony been allowed to escape 
the duty of 4.14 per ton which the Transvaal bureau- 
cracy has imposed on British dynamite? Mr. 
Chamberlain said the other day that the Transvaal 
Council was considering the question of imposing an 
equalising excise duty on this dynamite and the home 
product. He ought to add that the Transvaal Legislative 
Council was prorogued last week until November, and 
that it has not decided to do anything. Sir William 
Brampton Gurdon gave some ominous figures on 
Thursday aboutthe mortality among theblacks imported 
from Central Africa to supply the mines. Of 365 natives, 
fifteen are dead and 150 are in hospital. Confronted 
with these figures Mr. Chamberlain explained that he 
was not going to humour the British subjects in other 
parts of Africa who want their cheap labour kept 
at their doors. Exactly. It is only when the large 
capitalists who control Lord Milner and his Government 
want cheap labour that we find it is our duty to 
‘* encourage and assist them in every reasonable way.” 
When one sees how the financiers can play on Lord 
Milner’s weakness, it is easy to understand their anxiety 
four years ago to get rid of a strong man like Sir 
William Butler. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S defence of the general attitude 
of the new Government to the governed was equally 
unsatisfactory. In one case he was guilty of a delibe- 
rate evasion. The existing administration denies the 
municipal franchise to foreigners. When the Trans- 
vaal was governed by the Boers foreigners enjoyed the 
municipal franchise. Mr. Chamberlain rides off on to 
another question, the question of naturalisation 
and the qualification for a Parliamentary vote, a 
very different matter. On that issue he mis- 
represents what happened, for President Kruger 
offered to concede the five years’ term. But the main 
point is that Mr. Chamberlain considers the Russian 
system of government which Lord Milner has estab- 
lished in the Transvaal as entirely satisfactory. And 
why? Because the men we bribed to take up arms 
against their country are satisfied with it. Mr. Cham- 
berlain says it does not lie in the mouth of any 
‘‘ Britisher”’ (one of the worst things about Imperialism 
is its vocabulary) to condemn the National Scouts. We 
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entirely dissent. Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues 
certainly cannot condemn the men to whom they turned 
in one of those panics to which despotism is liable, but 
there were other Englishmen who were not afraid to 
say what they thought of that contemptible proceeding. 
As a matter of fact, the National Scouts are not an 
accidental element ; they are, as Mr. March Phillipps 
showed in a letter we published last week, an integral 
part of our system of despotism. Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks he can ignore General Botha and the men who 
fought to the end. Did not General Botha refuse a seat 
in Lord Milner’s packed Council? He reminds one of 
the Tory correspondent who said that it was Piet de 
Wet and not Christian de Wet whom the Boers really 
admired, or that other correspondent who said the 
happiest day in the life of the Boer Generals was the 
day when they gave up their bloodstained country. 
How long is it safe to proceed on the assumption that 
the Boers are unlike all other Europeans, that they hate 
freedom, despise bravery, love to be governed by 
foreigners, admire renegades, enjoy coercion! Mr. 
Chamberlain is not deceived himself, and his precipitate 
haste to raise other issues shows that he is aware how 
surely he and Lord Milner are accumulating the 
materials for a revolution in South Africa. 


Tue King and Queen have continued their tour in 
Ireland. Having received a deputation of Roman 
Catholic bishops, to whom the King spoke in high 
terms of the late Pope, the Royal party left Dublin on 
Saturday. Monday they spent in Belfast and Tuesday 
in Londonderry. On Wednesday they travelled 
through the poorer counties of the North-west, 
and found an opportunity, near Leenane, of in- 
specting the useful and philanthropic work of 
Mr. Horace Plunkett and the Congested Districts 
Board. The King and Queen showed much personal 
interest in the peasantry, both in this district and in the 
picturesque, but sterile, country of Galway and Conne- 
mara, which they visited on Thursday. Everywhere 
the King was received with great enthusiasm, and 
showed his appreciation of his welcome by graceful 
speeches. 


By the formation of an influential ‘‘ Balkan Com- 
mittee ” under the presidency of Mr. Bryce a first step 
has been taken towards bringing this country into line 
with the other Liberal European Powers on the question 
of the Near East. Public opinion in France and Italy is 
much better informed, more vigilant, and more sympa- 
thetic in this matter than it is among ourselves,and mass 
meetings in favour of Macedonian autonomy have been 
held with marked success in Paris, Rome, and Milan. 
The theory popular among our own governing classes 
appears to be, as Mr. Balfour once put it, that the fate 
of Macedonia should be left to the ‘‘ two interested 
Powers,” Russia and Austria. That is to repu- 
diate the responsibility which we incurred after 
the Russo- Turkish War and to repudiate the 
pledges which we gave at Berlin. No country is more 
directly guilty of the present anarchy in European 
Turkey than Disraeli’s England. Moreover, to leave 
the destinies of these populations to be decided by the 
interests of two external and thoroughly reactionary 
Powers, is in principle a renunciation of all that is 
humane in international politics. It is precisely because 
Russia and Austria have private ends to serve that they 
cannot be trusted to settle this question alone. The 
first object of the new Committee is to disseminate 
information. The average Englishmanis not unsym- 
pathetic, but from some defect, either of knowledge or 
imagination,he seldom appears to realise how intolerable 
is the lot of Turkey’s European peasants even when 
there are no exceptional outrages to attract his atten- 
tion. For the rest, no solution is worth advocating 


which does not involve the cessation of direct Turkish 
administration in these provinces. Even if the Otto- 
man army were to remain, and the suzerainty of the 
Sultan to be preserved, a Civil Service under 
Europeans which owed no allegiance to Yildiz Palace 
could transform the country. If our understanding 
with France and Italy is worth anything, it ought to 
lead to some joint pressure in this direction. The 
probability is that our Foreign Office is not at all indis- 
posed to take a more radical line in the Balkans, but 
unless public opinion urges it to action it can do 
nothing. The new Committee may do much to provide 
that stimulus. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Bulgaria has at last decided to send a diplo- 
matic agent to London. 


Mr. Broprick’s unqualifiable scheme for charging 
India with half the cost of maintaining a permanent 
army of coercion and occupation in South Africa, 
sufficiently unpopular as it was in this country, has 
excited a universal storm of angry protest in India. 
Mr. Brodrick may be able to persuade himself that 
he is sending these men to the Cape to guard the 
North-West Frontier. In India more precise and 
pedantic notions of geography still prevail. It is felt 
that Capetown is not exactly the key to Herat, and, 
moreover, oppressed as India already is with a 
garrison so large that great drafts can be spared 
simultaneously for service in China and Natal, the 
idea that any increase of her potential defences is 
necessary seems odd and unreasonable. There is no 
shade to choose between the language employed by 
the native and the Anglo-Indian Press. 


Ir Lord Curzon is a strong man as well as a self- 
confident official, he will not be content with verbal 
protests against this monstrous injustice. It never 
appears to occur to our rulers that the meanness which 
shows itself now in a refusal to make an Imperial grant 
to a famine fund and again in this proposal to tax India 
to facilitate our South African conquests must react 
upon the loyalty of our Indian subjects. If we were 
anxious to create a real danger on the North-West 
Frontier, if we wished to tempt Russia into the belief 
that an invading force would find a welcome in India, 
we could not take a method more efficacious than this 
grotesque measure of defence which Mr. Brodrick and 
Mr. Chamberlain have invented between them. By 
burdening India with oppressive precautions we are 
creating the very danger which we profess to dread. A 
contented India would not attract an invader. ‘ 


In one of his most brilliant flights of satire 
Charles Fox once explained how the first coalition 
against the Revolution had lost crowns, kiogdoms, 
and armies, but had compensated for all these losses 
by the satisfaction of creating a rather better set of 
opinions in France. What we are losing under the 
Sugar Convention Bill isenormous. Sugar is 14d. a Ib. 
in London, 5d. a lb.in Berlin, and7}d. alb. in Paris. Itis 
an article of very largeconsumption. Cheap sugar has 
provided us with an array of flourishing industries, 
employing a quarter of a million of people. It has, as 
Mr. Bowles pointed out in his able speech on Tuesday, 
brought over one French manufacturer of chocolate 
to carry on his business here rather than in 
France. Yet the sovereign advantage of a cheap and 
nutritious food is to be surrendered, and with it 
is to be surrendered our own fiscal independence, 
the very power of making arrangements with our 
colonies which Mr. Chamberlain wishes to exercise. 
The Commission which is to control our policy is a 
body on which we are in a minority of one to eleven, 
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These are serious sacrifices, but they have their object. 
We are to instruct foreign Governments in the 
principles of Free Trade; we are to show them 
that we think this abstract principle of Free Trade 
so important that we cannot sleep whilst the 
foreigner is unjustly taxed by his Government to 
give us cheap sugar, and the foreign manufacturer is 
beaten out of the field by our own manufacturers, to 
whom the foreign Governments make a present of this 
cheap material. What a splendid example of our devo- 
tion to Free Trade! Foreign countries taxed them- 
selves to give us cheap food ; we will prefer dear food in 
order to encourage them to move a little nearer to Free 
Trade. If Free Tradeis capable of an interpretation which 
deprives us of cheap sugar and cheap raw material for 
our industries, Mr. Chamberlain is a Free Trader of the 
most quixotic type. If it can be so interpreted as to give 
us cheap bread, cheap meat, cheap cotton, he is 
Protectionist. 


IT is no wonder that this fantastic plan tor helping 
the foreigner came in for some very effective criticism 
in the House of Commons this week. Just as it is 
true that English industry has adapted itself to the 
conditions of Free Trade and depends on them, so 
it is true that at the time when the Government 
interferes to deprive us of cheap sugar all our 
chief sugar industries depend on cheap sugar. Sugar- 
refining is a comparatively negligeable interest in com- 
parison with the jam and confectionery trades that 
demand cheap sugar, and have been created by it. Mr. 
Lough, who has rendered signal services to the country 
throughout this controversy, made a most powerful 
speech in moving the rejection of the Sugar Conven- 
tion Bill on Tuesday. Mr. Bowles, the Liberal Leader, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Edgar Vincent, and Mr. 
Cust were all at their best, and the destructive criticism 
of the Bill was one of the best things that have been 
done in the House of Commons for a long time. 


THE London Education Bill was read a second 
time in the Lords on Wednesday by 69 votes to 26. 
The Bishop of Hereford made a powerful protest against 
tie two injustices of refusing the public a predominant 
voice in the government of schools maintained entirely 
ont of public funds and of imposing religious tests on 
teachers. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
defended the bill, maintained that it was pedantic to 
consider the arrangements which this bill con- 
firms as anything in the nature of a test- 
system. ‘‘I entirely agreed with that large principle 
that for civil servants the imposition of a 
denominational or theological test is an anachronism, 
a positive wrong; but surely it is mere pedantry to 
say that this is a principle that can be maintained in 
relation to those whose distinct work it is to give 
religious education to the children. Surely we are 
entitled to say that ifa man is going to give religious 
teaching it shall be ascertained that he is qualified to 
give it in a proper, straightforward, honest way.” The 
Archbishop’s argument cuts both ways. Why, if tests 
are a positive wrong in the case of civil servants, should 
the teachers of religious education be made into civil 
servants ; and why, if the guarantee is wanted for the 
qualifications of a religious teacher—a guarantee about 
which Englishmen differ bitterly—should not all reli- 
gious education be regarded as outside the province of 
the business of the State? The Archbishop’s guarantee 
will not satisfy the Roman Catholic or the Wesleyan or 
the Independent, yet they all pay for the schools. 





Tue Bishop of Rochester made great play with 
the argument that the Church and other denominations 
had made great sacrifices. We doubt whether the 
argument is a very good one. What sacrifices has 


the Anglican Church made in comparison with those 
made by the French Catholics? It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the efforts of the Church have been 
not only creative but obstructive. The Church 
built schools with the help of the State, but she 
resisted every effort on the part of Parliament to 
improve, educate or to create a national system. 
If it were not for the Church, argues the Bishop, there 
would be no denominational schools. If it were not for 
the Church, replies the layman, there would have been 
public schools all over England long before 1870. It is 
little satisfaction to the partisans of public schools to 
be told that they must submit to injustice in order to 
repay the Church for its services to clerically-managed 
education throughout the century. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Cobden Club writes from 
Nova Scotia upon Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals a 
letter the main features of which we are permitted to 
reproduce. A general election is expected in the 
autumn, and there will probably be a good deal of 
manceuvring both by the Government and the Opposi- 
tion over the so-called Imperial tariff. Our correspon- 
dent says: 

“ Really it is a farce for our Opposition leaders and jour- 
nals to talk ‘preference’ and still cry ‘ Canada for 
the Canadians.’ The thing is so utterly childish that 
one wonders how men can talk and write such rubbish. 
Mr. Tarte says ‘politics is a game,’ and so it seems. 
I have had twenty-five years of the Protection craze—two 
in the Western States and twenty-three in this country— 
and the more I see of it, the more I hate it. It is hateful 
to be despoiled in the name of law. If those who now in 
Great Britain are clamouring for this bondage could only 
have a taste on this side the water of the real thing, they 
would be glad and eager to let well alone. I cannot think 
England is going to take a step backwards, and I cannot 
think that Mr. Chamberlain is going to fool the people 
again.” 

In spite of the advantages which, under Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s scheme, Canada is expected to reap at the 
expense of the British tax-payer, the attitude of a large 
part of the Canadian press is decidely critical. We 
are told, forexample, that in the maritime provinces 
the two leading dailies, the Halifax Chrenicle and the 
St. John’s Telegraph, are critical or cautious; the 
Toronto Globe has not committed itself, while the /on- 
treal Witness ‘‘is decidedly out of sympathy with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fad.”’ Facts like these are worth a 
column of Reuter about Canadian ‘“‘ feeling.” 


A coop example of the effect of Protection in 
stimulating Trusts is given in the Dundee Advertiser. 
Referring to the rumoured combine of Scotch railways, 
it quotes from Mr. Whitelaw’s address last September 
to the shareholders of the Highland Railway. The 
chairman announced his belief that competition without 
limit was not good for the public. 

“They could not introduce American methods into a 
country where they had not American conditions. What 
they wanted to do in this country was to create the same 
conditions that prevail in America, that the methods might 
follow.” 

The Advertiser anticipates an announcement that “‘ the 
companies have drawn the existing links between them 
still closer,” or at least that in competing services unre- 
munerative trains will be dropped. Two things seem 
certain, many large companies are hoping for legisla- 
tive and other devices to check competition, and 
nothing in the nature of a trust can be otherwise than 
injurious to the public. 


Tue London Liberal Federation, which has been 
holding a series of demonstrations, in various parts of 
the metropolis, against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 
ended its campaign on Wednesday, when Mr. Dickinson 
presided over a large and enthusiastic meeting in St. 
James’s Hall. Mr. Asquith, who was the chief speaker, 
began by exposing the unreality of the proposed inquiry 
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and the dissensions of Ministers. Free Trade in 
food and raw materials, he continued, had become 
more and not less necessary since 1846. A 
five shilling duty on corn would mean an addition of 
eight millions to the national Exchequer, and of a 
penny on the quartern loaf, without bringing more than 
five millions to the Exchequer. No system of preferen- 
tial treatment was conceivable which did not involve 
duties on food and on raw materials, if all the 
colonies were to receive proportionate advantages. 
Moreover there was no evidence that the colonies 
would admit our goods free in return for that prefe- 
rence. Mr. Asquith brought a fine speech toa close by 
declaring that our trade supremacy had been gained by 
the operation of Free Trade, and could be maintained 
by placing in the hands of our children the weapons 
which science had invented. In proposing a vote of 
thanks, Mr. Benn announced that fifty out of the fifty- 
nine London seats were already provided with candi- 
dates, and that the Federation had resolved to contest 
the remainder. 

Tue Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals held its annual meeting on Thursday, and 
presented a creditable report of useful work ; while 
the Bishop of Hereford gave some account of the 
fortunes of the Cruel Sports Bill, for which he has done 
so much. Something was said about the bearing-rein 
question, but Mr. Colam had no satisfactory explana- 
tion to give of the inaction of his society. It 
is true that in previous years two or three cases of 
the gross abuse of the rein have been prosecuted. 
Unhappily they settled nothing as to the 
general principle, since the horses which had been 
victimised were also suffering from sore mouths—the 
use of the rein in these instances was only an aggrava- 
tion of the real offence, which was the ordinary one of 
working a horse in an unfit state. Mr. Colam seems 
to doubt whether magistrates would convict for the use 
ofa tight rein fer se. If that is so, it is open to 
the Society to carry a test case to the higher courts, 
and if it really turns out that the law does not apply to 
this species of cruelty, then the obvious course is to 
amend the law. The Society occupies a thoroughly 
inconsistent and indefensible position. It has issued 
a pamphlet (many years ago) explaining the iniquity of 
tight bearing reins. It has published the opinions of 
the foremost veterinary experts, who proncunce the use 
of the rein ‘‘ an act of great cruelty,” which often causes 
‘excruciating pain.” It has backed this testimony by 
collecting the signatures of six hundred veterinary 
surgeons, who all condemn the rein. And yet, with 
this weight of authority behind it, it takes no action. 
To declare that the hundreds of thousands of vulgar 
carriage-owners who daily twist their horses’ necks into 
a position which strains nerve and muscle, distorts the 
windpipe, and brings about innumerable diseases, are 
guilty of cruelty, and yet to take no steps to protect 
the beasts which they maltreat, is an amazing piece 
of callousness. Oris the mission of the Society only to 
prosecute costers under the auspices of dukes ? 

THE organ-grinder who aspired to be Earl 
Poulett has lost his suit. But if the peerage has 
lost an organ-grinder during the week, it has gained 
an addition quite as interesting and perfectly genuine. 
The story of the Marquis of Anglesey’s theatrical 
ventures has come into court during the week. He 
seems to have been chiefly concerned in a work of art 
known as the Music Hall Girl. It is not recorded 
whether he himself filled the title-rdle. But apparently 
he had an ambition to play the second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
He had introduced certain ingenious modifications into 
the play. He gave Mrs. Tanqueray’s lines to the hus- 


hand, and the husband’s lines to Mrs. Tanqueray, 
while Aubrey’s daughter was transformed into a son. 
There are endless possibilities in this method. A new 





Shakespeare with Hamlet as a maiden and Ophelia as 
a man would certainly be diverting. At its finest pitch 
of decadence the Roman aristocracy went a shade 


further than this in its pursuit of effeminacy. Nobles 
with great names, that were records of conquest and 
victory, actually played women’s parts. But the Marquis 
of Anglesey is still quite a young man. 


Why does no one propose that instead of nego- 
tiating treaties with Persia we should withdraw our 
Minister from Teheran? It appears from news which 
the 7zmes has published that wholesale massacres are 
going on in certain districts, in which the victims are 
the members of the Babi sect. These brave heretics 
stand not only for an interesting pantheistic theology, 
but also for a pure and austere morality, which has in 
it the seeds of tolerance and progress. If Persia has 
a future, it rests with this resolute and enlightened 
party, which her corrupt rulers and her fanatical mob 
are attempting to exterminate. It is all very much 
more horrible than anything that happened in Belgrade, 
but then we have interests in Persia, and the Babis are 
not crowned heads. oe 

Tue death of the Pope, writes our Paris correspon- 
dent, has created through all France an undeniable 
emotion. Now that Gallicanism has disappeared and 
that the Holy See’s temporal power has been destroyed, 
the Pope’s moral authority on French Catholics is 
greater thanever. It has been certainly increased, not so 
much by Leo XIII.’s attitude towards French politics— 
that is, by his sympathy for constitutional Catholics, 
and by his blame of those who remained faithful to 
Royalist traditions—as by his well-known encyclical 
on social questions. The late Pope has been 
popular amongst French Catholics, notwithstanding 
his rebuke of Royalism, because he has taken interest 
in the Labour movement. By his sympathy for inter- 
national arbitration, his liberal attitude towards 
siblical scholars lately condemned by intolerant 
bishops, Leo XIII. had acquired many respectful 
admirers amongst French freethinkers. For those 
various reasons it was certain that his death should 
not be here unnoticed. The actual political circum- 
stances and the religious mess have surely contributed 
to increase the general emotion. If a Pope hostile to 
compromise and pugnacious, like Pius IX., were elected, 
he might oblige all Catholics to resist M. Combes’s 
decrees, and in all the villages where just now nuns are 
being expelled by police and troops serious riots might 
take place. One must also take into account the German 
diplomatic manoeuvres. Ifa Pope hostile not only to 
M. Combes’s Cabinet but also to France were chosen 
by the cardinals, he might easily injure our greatest 
national interests. Ifhe helped the Kaiser to Germanise 
the Alsacian clergy, which is in the lost provinces the 
true and only upholder of French ideas and language ; 
if he withdrew from the French Government and gave to 
the German Emperor the secular protectorate over 
Eastern Catholics, the new Pope might give to France 
a double and serious blow. To prevent the election of 
a hostile Pope the Ministry has multiplied the acts 
of courtesy toward the Holy See. All the members of 
the Cabinet and President Loubet called upon the 
Pope’s nuncio. A solemn service will be organised 
by the Government in Notre Dame Cathedral. 
M. Delcassé has had frequent interviews with the 
French cardinals. The interest taken by the Cabinet 
in the election of Leo XIII.’s successor is severely con- 
demned by the Socialist and Radical-Socialist news- 
papers. They openly speak of M. Combes’s treason. 
A schism in the Ministerial majority might take place. 





WE shall publish next week some articles, written 
from various points of view, on the relations of 
Liberalism and Labour. Among the contributors will 
be Mr. Leonard Courtney. 
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THE BARNARD CASTLE ELECTION. 


N many respects the result of the Barnard Castle 
election is singularly satisfactory. It is in the 
first place a great blow to Mr. Chamberlain’s Pro- 
tectionist policy. If Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
were anything but repugnant to the people of 
Barnard Castle, the unfortunate schism in the ranks of 
Colonel Vane’s opponents would certainly have allowed 
the Tory candidate to win, forthe mutual recriminations 
of Mr. Henderson and Mr. Beaumont left them little 
time to deal fully with this issue. As it is, the 
victory goes to the most pronounced Free Trader, and 
there seems little reason to doubt that Mr. Beaumont’s 
conduct in welcoming the inquiry, and the rumours 
that Mr. Storey was friendly to Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposals, contributed something to Mr. Henderson’s 
majority. 

There is another respect in which the result of the 
election is most agreeable. To those thorough Liberals 
who are by this time tired and weary of the ridiculous 
supremacy which wealth establishes in our politics 
there is something particularly refreshing in the victory 
of a working man who had arrayed against him money, 
family histories, traditions of hereditary power, motor- 
cars, and all the luxuries of opulent electioneering. 
Two or three recent elections encourage the hope that 
England may yet approach some day to the democratic 
temper of the continent, and no party has suffered more 
than the Liberal Party in integrity and vigour from the 
adulation paid to riches and fashionable prestige in 
every class of English life. Some progress at any rate 
may be hoped for in the democratisation of the House 
of Commons. Further, Mr. Henderson, who had been 
an outspoken opponent of the Boer war, was the more 
thorough Liberal of the two candidates who appealed 
to the Liberal electors. 

In all these respects Mr. Henderson’s victory is 
a satisfactory result. Yet we still adhere to our 
Opinion that the Liberal Association could not withdraw 
their candidate on Mr. Henderson’s appearance as a 
rival candidate. Mr. Henderson, as far as we under- 
stand the complicated history of these transactions, had 
been the paid agent of the Liberal Party, and had 
approved the choice of Mr. Beaumont as the candidate 
of the Liberal Association. These facts, in our 
opinion, disqualified him morally from taking the 
field against Mr. Beaumont, and we do not think any 
friend to Labour representation is acting fairly by that 
principle if he judges the conduct of Labour candidates 
by any less searching test than the test heapplies toother 
candidates. Many persons are so anxious to see the 
House of Commons democratised that they look with 
kindly eyes even on the pis adler of direct class repre- 
sentation ; but if that movement is to be guided in a 
spirit which is not over scrupulous in its methods, not 
impatient of what looks like trickery, and not too 
careful of its reputation for honourable dealing, we 
do not think its energies and development will increase 

the sincerity of politics. We are more in sympathy 
with Mr. Henderson’s views on the great issues of our 
time than we are with those of Mr. Beaumont; but 
that fact does not absolve us from the plain duty of 
commenting quite frankly on the antecedents of 
Mr. Henderson’s candidature. Those antecedents, 
in our judgment, made it impossible for the Libera] 


Association to withdraw from the contest in favour of 


a paid agent who had recommended the candidate they 





had chosen. A further complication arose in the course 
of the contest, and one particularly difficult for out- 
siders to follow. The Liberal candidate made an offer 
to withdraw if Mr. Henderson would agree to certain 
conditions. Mr. Henderson made a reply which, in 
the opinion of Dr. Spence Watson, was a genuine 
acceptance of Mr. Beaumont’s conditions. The Liberal 
candidate took a different view alike of his own offer 
and of Mr. Henderson’s answer, and refused to with- 
draw. Dr. Spence Watson wrote a letter blaming Mr. 
Beaumont for his refusal, and this letter was naturally 
distributed by Mr. Henderson as part of his election 
literature. It was no doubt his most telling 
leaflet, and the effect of the incident it is 
easy to imagine. Mr. Beaumont’s conduct in 
this matter seems to us to be open to censure. 
If he made an offer at all he ought to have made its 
terms quite explicit and clear, instead of laying himself 
open to the very serious charge of wishing to put Mr. 
Henderson in the wrong by a piece of sharp tactics ; 
and after making it he ought to have considered that 
no misfortune was so grave as the mere appearance of 
defaulting from his promise. 

We have said so much on the strange issues 
raised in this dispute because it seems to us of real 
importance that, whatever the relations of Liberals and 
Labour, the diplotnacy of the two parties should 
be strictly candid and high-principled. But the 
Barnard Castle election has many other morals, 
One moral concerns the representative character 
of local Liberal associations. At the last General 
Election Sir Joseph Pease polled just over 
5,000 votes. In this election the candidate adopted 
by the Liberal Association polled 2,800 and the 
ex-agent of the Association polled 3,300 votes. Mr. 
Henderson would thus have justified his contention, if 
it had been his contention, that Mr. Beaumont was not 
the most likely candidate to attract the general support 
of Liberals in the same way that he has condemned his 
own judgment in approving of Mr. Beaumont as Liberal 
candidate. The figures suggest a rather important 
question for Liberals. How far are their local organi- 
sations representative and democratic, and how far 
do they look to the right qualities in choosing 
their candidates? There is no doubt that if the 
Liberal Party had wished and succeeded in abolishing 
the ruinous scale of expenditure which closes the door 
of the House of Commons to all but the rich, a great 
many of their difficulties would have been avoided. 
It is one of the causes of Liberal weakness that riches 
and family connections play so exaggerated a part in 
directing the affairs and policy of the party, alike at 
the centre and in the constituencies. The Liberal Party 
suffers like almost every institution in England from 
its endemic bias toward aristocracy, 

The Labour movement is in part arevolt against 
class power, It takes the form of another evil, a class 
movement. The idea underlying a Trade Union levy is 
that a Trade Union should send a delegate to Parlia- 
ment, to represent not its opinions but its interests, 
For a Trade Union, as such, embraces all opinions, 
and when Mr. Shackleton came before the electors of 
Clitheroe he explained that he was to be the delegate 
of men of every variety of opinions—the delegate of 
men who believe in Imperialism, in Unionism, in a 
State Church, in Protection, as well as of men who 
believe in Nationalism, in Home Rule, in Disestablish- 
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ment, in Free Trade. Such an arrangement, it seems 
to us, promises little for the future. The crying 
need of the times is for men, for stalwart opinions, for 
a self-respecting independence, for voices that dare to 
tell the democracy not only of its miseries, but also of 
its crimes. Is that type of man likely to be created by 
mere Trade Union representation? If a party has no 
mind of its own on these great issues, will its candidates 
develop a mind of their own? If a man stands for 
Parliament as a weaver or a miner, recognising no 
bond of union between his supporters except that 
they are weavers and miners who join to pay his 
expenses, is he likely to make a very resolute 
stand against a popular war, which he believes to 
be unjust, of which a great proportion of his union are 
in favour? It is this shrinking from clear-cut opinions 
that we deplore in the new Labour movement. Mr. 
Keir Hardie resisted successfully the proposal that was 
made at a recent conference of the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee that a programme should be adopted. 
The tactical difficulties are obvious, for the party is 
to include Mr. Henderson, who is in favour of local 
option in the matter of an eight hours bill for miners ; 
and Mr. Keir Hardie, who is a Socialist. Their diffi- 
culties are certainly very great, but they are not 
insuperable; Mr. Keir Hardie has too much respect 
for his own mind to stand himself as a candidate with- 
out opinions or with muffled opinions on questions 
which divide trade unionists. If the Labour movement 
can be informed with that spirit—the spirit of men who 
acknowledge themselves to be citizens and not merely 
working men—it will do something to raise the character 
of politics, and its influence on the Liberal Party will be 
stimulating. If it is never to grow into an organisation 
of opinions, we fear that it will only acclimatise the 
notion that opinions donot matter very much, and 
it will develop men who think that they ought to sup- 
press their opinions in order to economise their influ- 
ence. There were Liberals enough during the war who 
said that the Liberal Party had to silence or restrain 
its indignation on pain of weakening its authority in 
other matters. Is it not a real danger that Labour 
representatives, who, as men answerable to political 
organisations, of whatever type, whether Liberal 
organisations or Independent Labour organisations, 
have been particularly fearless in opposing the war, 
will think when they are answerable to trade organi- 
sations that their first duty is to the internal peace and 
the material necessities of their union? We ask this 
question because we are as keenly alive as anyone to 
the great opportunities for good presented in a move- 
ment which may do a great deal to make self-govern- 
ment more ofa reality in England. 

What is to be the attitude of Liberals to this new 
movement? It is a difficult and delicate question to 
answer. First of all, we think Liberals should do 
all they can to encourage a sense of national 
responsibility in the candidates of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee. The term ‘‘ Liberal” cannot 
be considered de rigueur: if it is often repudiated 
by men of Liberal opinions, it is usurped by men of 
very different opinions, as when a man has the auda- 
city to present himself as a Liberal candidate while 
enjoying the profits of all the slanders on that party of 
which a Tory paper has been guilty. But Liberal 


electors can bring the opinions of the Labour can- 
didates into the light of day, discuss them, criticise 


them, or applaud them, and make it clear that it is 
just as important to have sound opinions in a working- 
man member as it is in a rich member. Secondly, we 
think that Liberals should recognise what they owe 
to men who dislike their party name and their party 
history in the light in which they read it, but have done 
good work for their ideas. Men such as Mr. Smillie 
in Scotland or Mr. Jowett in Bradford ought to be 
members of Parliament, with the goodwill of 
Liberals, after their opposition to the war. Thirdly, 
they should recognise that when it is necessary to fight 
a Labour candidate he should be fought fairly in the 
arena of opinions ; that, as far as possible, both sides 
should avoid the chagrins and retaliations of irre- 
levant quarrels; that a friendly arrangement should 
not be made impossible or even more difficult by the 
mere fact that the Labour Party insists quite justly on its 
own separate and independent character; that the 
creation of a new party is not necessarily an evil, and 
that a newparty is not conjured away by pretending 
itis not new and refusing to treat with it as a new 
party ; and that Liberalism exists to serve certain great 
ideas, and not to serve great interests, great families, 
great sects, great parties, or great trades. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE FARM LABOURER. 
| N his ‘‘ Radical days” Mr. Chamberlain once earned 

the applause of a West of England audience by 
applying to the agricultyral labourers the phrase 
‘* England’s helots.” He was by no means the first to 
draw attention to the lot of the rural toiler, although 
to most reformers their earnestness brought an un- 
popularity which certainly did not fall’ to the apostle of 
the ‘unauthorised programme.” In days before the 
labourer received the vote ‘‘S. G. O.” appealed to the 
conscience of England on behalf of the poor villager ; 
Canon Girdlestone in the same cause braved the threats 
of the incensed farmer to cool his ardour in the 
nearest horse-pond ; the late Lord John Hervey, Bishop 
Fraser, and the present Dean of Ely were unweary- 
ing champions of those who could not speak for 
themselves. We recall these names because there 
is some danger lest, in the self-assertive pushfulness 
of the political agitator, men may easily be forgotten 
whose service to Hodge was always disinterested and 
not seldom courageous. Mr. Wilson Fox’s recent paper 
at the Royal Statistical Society, which has just been 
published for private circulation, excites feelings of 
satisfaction that the social and economic progress of 
the worker on the land has been so marked since the 
days when it was possible without exaggeration to 
describe his lot as the most hopeless that could 
possibly be imagined. To recall the state of things 
existing in our villages even so recently as the early 
seventies, and to compare it with the facts set 
forth by Mr. Fox, makes one conscious of a great 
improvement. Equipped for his task of investigation 
with an admirable faculty both for collecting and ar- 
ranging statistical data, Mr. Fox has given a mass of 
information which will be of the utmost value during 
the coming campaign. 

In alluding to the value of Mr. Fox’s investi- 
gations during the pending struggle we lay ourselves 
open to no charge of undue partisanship. For it is 
a simple truism that if the Protectionist allegation 
that the position of the British wage-earner has been 
prejudicially affected by free imports be sustainable, it 
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is among the agricultural labourers, as representing 
the industry that has borne the brunt of foreign com- 
petition in its heaviest form, that we ought to find 
the strongest evidences of economic deterioration. 
Mr. Chamberlain has explicity stated that the future 
well-being of the rural districts depends upon the appli- 
cation of his remedy, from which it follows that in his 
opinion high wages and high grain prices proceed hand 
in hand. Now, we are well aware that certain theorists 
in Germany persistently uphold this doctrine, although 
it might easily be shown that the German labourer, 
even with grain prices artificially sustained, is infinitely 
worse off than the English labourer. As regards the 
latter, the case as made out by Mr. Fox permits of 
being put into a few words. He obtained complete 
statements of wages paid on sixty-seven farms since the 
year 1850, with the result that he found that when wages 
were at their lowest (gs. 2d. per week in 1851) the 
average price of wheat was 38s. 6d. per quarter, while 
in 1902, when wages reached their highest point 
(14s. 7d. per week) the price of wheat was only 28s. 1d. 
per quarter. Taking into consideration the extent to 
which cash wages are supplemented by other allowances 
—in some of the northern counties a cottage and garden, 
rent free, are provided—Mr. Fox estimates that the half 
century’s changes leave the labourer 51°3 per cent. better 
off on his earnings. Nor does this represent the whole of 
the credit side of the account, for it is essential to bear in 
mind three additional factors: the lower price paid for 
the necessaries of life, the greater regularity of em- 
ployment, and the fact that, except in a few districts 
in East Anglia, the wives and children of the labourers 
no longer take part in field work. With regard to the 
point that the labourer is better fed, we are told that 
in former days, although men in normal health had 
sufficient food, medical evidence shows that if there 
was a disposition to disease the quality was 
found to be defective; and, as the breadwinner had 
necessarily to have the largest portion and the most 
strengthening diet, the women and children frequently 
suffered from insufficient nourishment. Nearly half 
the weekly wage was, insome counties, spent on bread 
for the family. Tea was dear and seldom seen on the 
poor man’s table; fresh meat rarely eaten except in 
the more fortunate northern counties, when it furnished 
the Sunday dish. Bacon, salted pork, cheese, drip- 
ping, lard, milk, potatoes, and onions formed the 
staple diet of the cottager in these districts where 
wages ruled moderately high ; in the southern counties 
toast water was substituted for tea, skim or butter, 
milk for milk, and potatoes with melted grease 
for meat. Probably the change that has taken 
place in this respect indicates with greatest clear- 
ness the upward movement in the labourer’s condition. 
Wheaten bread, Mr. Fox tells us, is now universal, 
fresh meat is within the reach of all, and dainties such 
as jam, pickles, eggs, and currants, which were 
formerly never seen on the poor man’s table, are now 
brought round in carts to the labourer’s door. But 
it is a sound view that nothing demonstrates the 
improvement in the lot of the agricultural workman so 
much as the general withdrawal of women and children 
from outdoor labour, for it shows that however small 
relatively may be the earnings of the head of the 
family he is now able to maintain his house- 
1old without sending his womenkind out to augment 
his wages. 





We fear that in face of the sombre reports of 
every rural medical officer of health we cannot feel 
optimistic in regard to village housing. True, 
Mr. Fox is at great pains to impress upon us that 
some progress has been made by substitution of 
decent housing for the wretched hovels which were 
common enough even twenty years ago. They 
have not all gone, these dilapidated, disease-breeding 
dwellings; but their presence—they are more 
numerous, it appears, in Cambridgeshire than in 
any other county—only serves to emphasise the 
contrast between their deficiencies and the new type 
of cottage, the structure which ‘‘is not merely a 
dwelling, but ahome.” Where such cottages exist it is 
a healthy sign that the local authority is mindful of its 
obligations, and that the landlords no longer merit the 
strong censure which Mr. Fox passes upon many of 
them for their selfish policy in the past. They have 
found out, in fact, that the farmer will not take a 
farm where the labourers are housed under 
conditions which militate against their render- 
ing full value for their wages. Moreover, the 
labourer, with his wits sharpened by education and 
contact with the world, will no longer consent to 
remain in his native village if the minimum of decent 
existence, a healthy home, be denied him. That so 
many have wandered forth to the towns Mr. Fox 
evidently thinks is due quite as much to this cause as 
to the attraction of urban life. 

We do not allude to this important paper of Mr. 
Fox’s in the spirit of a tranquil satisfaction with the 
spectacle it presents. We are very strongly of the 
Opinion that no question in domestic politics is more 
important than the question of recreating a robust 
village life and a strong country population. To 
regard the improvement Mr. Fox records in the 
condition of the agricultural labourer as an opiate 
offered to our consciences or our apprehensions would 
be a most serious error. Reform is urgently needed. 
But Mr. Fox’s paper is invaluable evidence on one 
important point. It shows that the politicians who 
offer us Protection as a medicine for agriculture are 
offering us poison. Mr. Fox shows us_ what 
the agricultural labourer suffered under the Pros 
tectionist régime which we are bidden to revive in 
all its glories. The energies, the hopes, the self- 
respect and self-confidence, of rural England are 
blighted by a system of land tenure which scarcely 
any other country in Europe has thought it sa‘e 
to tolerate. It spite of the progress that has been 
made, the lot of the labourer leaves sadly too 
much to be accomplished by the reformer; but the 
true line of advance consists in the abolition of our 
feudal land system, that entrenched monopoly of 
aristocracy which Cobden singled out as the next 
object of attack, but which, through the slackness of 
his followers, remains untouched. 





THE LITTLE STREET-BRED PEOPLE, 


HE greatest revolution experienced in the life 
of the common people since history became 
articulate has swept over England in the past century. 


The transition from rural to urban life, with all its 


attendant applications of change in physical develop- 
ment and spiritual outlook, is a change wh se ultimate 
meaning no prophet can foresee. But already certain 
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results are slowly becoming: manifest, not entirely en- 
couraging. In some blear-eyed and perplexed manner 
the public which reads the newspapers is apprehend- 
ing that town development carries certain attendant 
dangers; that the random dumping of disconnected 
populations round certain crowded centres is not a 
preparation for an inevitable millennium. The cry of 
a landless and disheartened populace occasionally 
penetrates the chorus acclaiming our unprecedented 
prosperity ; vehement social reformers appeal with 
heat for the crowds that have collapsed in the struggle 
and lie huddled and quiescent in the neglected quarters 
of the cities ; and investigations reveal as with a scalpel 
the evidences of social disease not less desperate 
because unrealised. The statistician is also at work 
demonstrating with accuracy and unemotional figures 
certain disquieting results. He will weigh school 
children, calculate death and birth rates, furnish 
tables of natality and mortality ; he will declare how 
many thousand are being illegally overcrowded, what 
proportion per acre is overwhelmed by the human 
swarm. Sometimes he lurks outside churches and 
chapels and demonstrates the indifference to the older 
spiritual faiths of this city race, the futility of all the 
noisy effort of diverse religious enterprise. Sometimes 
he lights upon the results of thirty years elementary 
teaching and discloses how intellectual effort also is 
pitched into the vortex and swallowed up with no 
manifest gain. And now he has visible and tangible 
evidence of the menacing physical degeneration in the 
little White Paper issued by the Director-General of 
the Army Medical Service, dealing with ‘‘ the physical 
unfitness of men offering themselves for enlistment in 
the Army.” 

It is a document of real if painful interest. It 
practically endorses the statement made by Sir Frede- 
rick Maurice, and received with derision, that ** out of 
every five men who wish to enlist, and primarily offer 
themselves for enlistment, you will find that by the end 
of two years’ service there are only two remaining in 
the army as effective soldiers.” Tables are given of the 
number inspected and the number rejected in 1900. 
The proportion of different classes is said to remain 
remarkably constant from year to year. Nearly 
twice as many are drawn from the class of ‘‘ labourers, 
servants, husbandmen, &Xc.,” (husbandmen classified 
with unskilled labourers !) as from all the other classes 
together. The ratio of rejected to the number in- 
spected is 281 per thousand. Of the labourers alone 
289 per thousand. ‘In the reports from all the manu. 
facturing districts stress is invariably laid upon the 
number of men medically rejected for bad teeth, flat 
feet, and inferior physique.’ The paper goes on to 
tabulate ten years’ results. To those unfamiliar with 
the facts of recruiting difficulties the figures will 
appear somewhat startling. 679,000 men were medi- 
cally examined: 234,000 were rejected as physically 
unfit (34°6 per cent.). Of those passed, 5,849 (‘9 per cent.) 
broke down and were discharged within two months ; 
14,200 (21 per cent.) under two years. This percentage 
represents nothing like the full extent of physical 
unfitness. ‘‘A large number of men are rejected 
by recruiting sergeants and recruiting officers.” 


Statistics are provided of the causes of rejection; thé 


majority are poor physical developments, under chest 
measurement, under weight, under height. The 


Director-General concludes with words of wise warn- 





ing and a demand for some organised inquiry as to the 
real causes producing these deplorable results. 

What does all this mean? asks the bewildered 
citizen in wise anxiety. Its meaning is written plain in 
a lesson that all could see if not wilfully blind. That 
certain causes produce certain results is an unchallenged 
axiom of a scientific age ; but when those causes are 
found in practice producing those results all men are 
astonished and dismayed. We lay down in the law a 
minimum standard of house-room for the town dweller : 
immense populations are found growing into manhood 
and womanhood deprived of even this minimum ; and 
we dismally wonder why they exhibit physical de- 
generation. We lay down with exact and tabu- 
lated standard a minimum dietary for paupers, the 
infirm, the insane. Immense populations, again, are 
living below that standard: again we are surprised and 
troubled by the inevitable consequence. Consternation 
has always been created by the unchangeable result of 
natural law rather than by the occasional miracle. 
Things are what they are; their consequences will be 
what they will be. But this people has continued to 
act as if Butler’s famous statement was some glaring 
paradox or as if some special indulgence for the eluding 
of Divine law had been bestowed upon the English- 
speaking race. 

Much has been said in cloudy or pompous phrase- 
ology concerning the illusory alarm of these recruiting 
Statistics. It is asserted, and rightly, that the bulk 
of the army recruits come from the crudest class of 
unskilled labour; that the artisan is well fed and 
prosperous, the British working man the envy of half 
Europe. It is true but irrelevant. The particular 
class affected numbers millions in the cities; there are 
great stagnant p2»ols and marshes of it in London 
alone ; it is prolific ; and it is the least affected by the 
spontaneous agencies recently developed making for 
physical efficiency. Of this class the army figures give 
probably an enormous under-estimate of degeneration ; 
for it is the most enterprising, alert, and vigorous that 
make up their minds to enlist at all as an alternative 
to the listless drudgery of undelighted and monotonous 
toil. Nor, indeed, do the figures remain uncor- 
roborated from other trustworthy sources. The 
mortality statistics of different trades show how un- 
favourably the life of the city compares with the life of 
the fields ; the agricultural labourer standing far at the 
head of the list, and the occupants of many of England’s 
characteristic trades possessing but half the chances 
of survival to old age. Nor is the death-rate of children 
in the poorer portions of the cities without warning. 
In London alone the infant mortality in the poorer dis- 
tricts is described by Mr. Booth as ‘‘ terrible.” There 
are those who welcome this destruction of superfluous 
child life as resulting in a natural selection of the 
fittest. This is a false deduction. A high death-rate 
infallibly means a race physically degenerating. The 
feeblest are destroyed ; but there are numbers who just 
survive maimed and crippled by the same conditions 
that have deleted their companions—carrying on the 
bloodless anemic type to the subsequent generations. 

Indeed, to those familiar with the forgotten regions 
of the poor, it needed no statistic of recruiting, nor the 
more startling results of measurement and weight of 
school children at York conducted by Mr. Rowntree, to 
demonstrate the physical decay resulting from certain 
conditions of modern city life. It is true that the 
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problem is not altogether isolated ; the second and third 
generations of the city-bred are only commencing to 
emerge into maturity ; the country life has swept in 
great waves into every street and alley, bringing a 
healthy, invigorating manhood and the winds of the 
hills and the open spaces. Only when the blight 
now laid on the English village has completed 
its work and the hectic, feverish cities are left 
self supporting to prey upon themselves can we judge 
the results of this stupendous change. In all the poorer 
districts can be found magnificent specimens of physical 
development, and it is held to be sufficient answer to 
the pessimist to exhibit these with pride as still bred 
in the congested city. But the scientific student will 
demand pedigrees and birth tables, will see how tar 
these are natural products of their surroundings, how 
far the products of immediate country ancestry. It has 
been asserted with authority that the duration of any 
given stock in the slum life never exceeds three genera- 
tions. This statement has been exaggerated into the 
announcementthatno purely town family survives beyond 
that period. We demand imperatively more light, At 
least we have this ; that the statistics of pauperism are 
leaping upwards in London; that the ‘‘ unemployable” 
form a menacing aggregation, that such by-products 
of city development as feeble-minded children, cripples, 
blind, insane, deficient, have lately shown a menacing 
increase, Here and not at the confines of the earth is 
the real problem for any restless and ambitious states- 
man ; the preservation of the old English stock in the 
land of its birth; the restoration to healthy and 
desirable existence of the incalculable populations that 
have accumulated forlorn at the heart of the Empire, 





THE LAND OF “LIMITLESS POSSIBILITIES.” 


- HE best answer to our critics will be facts,” said 

the Duke of Abercorn, in presiding over the 
annual meeting of shareholders of the British South Africa 
Company last week, and he, with the vice-president, Earl 
Grey, proceeded to give the “ facts.” Now, a “fact” with 
the Chartered Company differs from ordinary facts in this, 
that it never belongs to the present, but always to the early 
future ; it resides in the domain of “ limitless possibilities,” 
to quote the encomiastic phrase which Earl Grey applies 
to Southern Rhodesia. Do you ask whether Rhodesia, 
now in its teens, is beginning to pay its way ? Well, no, 
not exactly ; there happens to be a trifling excess of expen- 
diture over receipts estimated for the current year at 
£220,000. But we must never look to “ the current year ” 
in this land of promise. Rathef must we rely upon the 
Duke of Abercorn’s assurance that “ for the ensuing year it 
is likely to be considerably less.” Again one asks about 
the facts relating to the profitable working of gold mines, 
and is informed that “the time is also arriving when 
we may reasonably look forward to the receipt of a sub- 
stantial revenue from our large holdings in producing min- 
ing companies.” Peering a little more curiously into the 
mines we learn that if the average of the last few months 
be maintained “the gold output for Rhodesia for the pre- 
sent year will not be less than £1,000,000.” What we 
are not told is the net profit of this mining—a somewhat 
material fact, for we are entitled to conjecture that the 
mining companies are not engaged in the public-spirited 
enterprise of helping to swell the world-supply of gold, but 
are there to make profits for shareholders. Perhaps a 
sufficient comment upon the present as distinguished from 
the “ prospective ” facts is supplied by the incidental com- 
ment of “a shareholder” that “the price of our shares at 
the present time is very low, and it seems as if it will be 
a long time before they reach £5 again.” £5! -We 





seem to recollect a time when they were over £14, and 
patriotic speculators were tumbling over one another with 
eagerness to buy. Yet this “shareholder,” whose quiet 
plaint I quote, had just listened to the glowing picture 
painted by Earl Grey of a good time—not come, oh no! 
but coming. He had heard about “ immense deposits of 
coal only slightly inferior to the best Welsh,” and “ in close 
proximity to our coal a vast quantity of hematite iron ”— 
the very phrases borrowed from Transvaal prospectuses! 
We know this coal, and the misdescription to which it is 
subjected in the adverb that qualifies “ inferior ”—we know 
also the iron that has not yet been worked. We know 
also the potential “copper fields of unusual richness ” ; 
likewise the “ vast deposits of lead, zinc, and other minerals.” 
Our “ shareholder” would feel, perhaps, more confidence 
in the rise of his shares if he had not become familiar 
through past annual meetings with the comforting view 
that “in any one of these products an industry may arise 
sufficient to ensure the permanent prosperity of a great 
country.” 
The development of all these treasures, it appears, is 
contingent upon procuring a large supply of cheap, sub- 
missive, unskilled labour. In this matter Earl Grey, in 
Great Britain philanthropist, in Rhodesia ex-administrator 
of the forced labour system, is in the closest accord with 
the business policy which Lord Milner is helping the Rand 
capitalists to impose upon the Transvaal. There is no talk 
of forced labour im Rhodesia nowadays, no sending out 
armed police to “drive the niggers in”—only the gente 
“stimulus, inducement, pressure” of the hut tax. It has 
been decided to increase the hut tax in Rhodesia up to the 
higher level of the Transvaal. This serves two useful pur- 
poses. It enables the native population to make a more 
adequate contribution to the costs of the government that 
has been forced upon them “ for their good,” and it drives 
them into the mines by a force which is none the less force 
because it is indirect. Kaffirs cannot pay a money tax 
unless they possess money; in their ordinary agricultural 
life they use no money ; they can only get it by hiring them- 
selves out to white men. Everwhere in South Africa the 
hut tax has been imposed chiéfly to compel Kaffirs to do 
work which otherwise they would refuse to do. If this is 
not in substance “forced labour” what is it ? However, 
it is the plain, straightforward Duke who explains the uses 
of the hut-tax. Earl Grey is anxious to improve the bodies 
and the souls of the natives by instilling into them higher 
tastes. “ A well-managed mine is the best school to which 
the natives can go. It supplies the means, if properly used, 
of teaching them tastes and habits which will help to lift 
the whole of their race on to a_ higher plane.” 
The Cape Blue-books on native administration fur- 
nish a sufficient comment upon some of the tastes 
and habits which Kaffirs bring home from _ their 
sojourn at Kimberley or on the Rand. But per- 
haps these are not “well-managed mines.” Indeed, 
the account given by the excellent Earl of the joys which 
await the Kaffir in Rhodesian mines recalls the famous 
ballad of “ Captain Reece,” and his “ devotion ” to his men. 
“ Sweet, hot coffee is served down the mines, and is thus 
giving a taste for coffee to the ‘boys.’” Then there ‘s 
“ Canadian flour,” “ Australian mutton ” (mark the preferen- 
tial note !), treacle, tinned sardines, jams, and herrings, all 
so educative and so attractive that, though these commo- 
dities are supplied at “cost price,” or sometimes less, the 
“boys” are able to get away with very little money after 
their contract is worked out. “The compound manager in- 
stanced two cases which were interesting of two Portuguese 
natives who had been at work for eighteen months con- 
tinuously at a salary of £4 a month in addition to their 
rations, and who when they went home—and they banked 
their savings with the compound manager—had only £20 
and £25 respectively out of the £72 paid to them, the 
rest having been spent in blankets, limbo, and food.” 

Earl Grey thinks this conclusive evidence of generous 
treatment—but it seems to bear a different interpretation. 
The view of those natives who have best opportunities for 
studying in “ the best school,” the inhabitants of Rhodesia 
itself, differs from Earl Grey’s. The allurements of hot 
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coffee and tinned sardines do not prevail upon them to come 
to school in any numbers, and Rhodesian mines are de- 
pendent for 90 per cent. of their “boys” upon remote 
tribes whose distance lends enchantment to their view. 

It is only fair to Earl Grey, however, to add that in 
arguing this part of the case he sets aside philanthropy 
and relies upon purely business motives. “I think we may 
fairly leave the solution of this problem to the self-interest 
of the mining managers in Rhodesia ”—“ motives of self- 
interest prompt the white employer in Rhodesia to extend 
the most humane treatment to the natives.” I have only 
one comment to make, which is to ask why the self-interest 
of mine managers is more reliable to-day than in former 
times, when it prompted them to the infamy of forced 
labour in Rhodesia, or to the abominations which prevailed 
upon the Rand ? Earl Grey is an Englishman who pro- 
fesses an interest in social progress, and he must be aware 
that the very arguments he uses here, couched in the iden- 
tical phrases, have been used to obstruct every endeavour by 
Factory Acts and other industrial legislation to improve the 
economic condition of the workers in this country. Are 
mine managers in South Africa really so much more humane, 
or is labour so much better able to protect itself that its 
terms of employment can safely be left to the “ self-interest ” 
of the employer ? : 

At the last resort, however, the reliance of the 
Chartered directors is not on coffee and tinned sardines, 
but upon an entirely new source of supply, the importation 
of indentured Asiatic labour. The tangled maze of difficult 
and dangerous racial problems in South Africa is to be 
further complicated by bringing quantities of coolies and 
Chinamen, nominally to reinforce the defective supply of 
Kaffir labour, so as to enable gold to be scooped out faster, 
really to beat down white labour and displace it wherever 
possible. The white workers on the Rand understand this 
very well, and are already unanimous in their opposition to 
a scheme which will make South Africa less of a white man’s 
country than ever. If the voice of the white labour in 
Rhodesia were permitted to be heard, there can be no doubt 
that it would reinforce the protest raised in the Transvaal. 


J. A. Hogson. 


LANCASHIRE AND THE NEW FISCAL 
PROPOSALS. 
By GeorGe Toutmin, M.P. 


HE taxes on food are one side of the bargain sug- 
gested by a scheme of colonial preferences. What 
is the textile operative to receive in return for surrender- 
ing his open ports? No one is more capable than he 
of assessing the value of what is offered to him. 
Canadian politicians subordinate the consumer to the 
producer, and, being almost compelled to rely for 
revenue on a tariff, they frame it in a condition of mind 
very different from that in which our Lancashire 
statesmen—Gladstone, Peel, Bright, and Cobden— 
taught their fellows to regard taxes on industrial 
products and food. Their tariff is designed to give a 
preference to their own producers. The manufacturer 
and ironworker is specially favoured. The agriculturist 
is penalised, for his clothes are taxed up to 35 per cent., 
locomotives to haul his goods are taxed 35 per cent. 
and his machinery is taxed 20 per cent. to 25 per cent., 
while some mining and smelting machinery is admitted 
free. It is the state of mind which allows these 
anomalies that leads the Canadians with the greatest 
sincerity and good will to offer to the Mother Country 
a favour which has a very different appearance on this 
side the ocean, and to offer it with the honest expectation 
that it will lead to a reconstruction of our fiscal system. 
The history of this offer is noteworthy, and especially 
interesting to Lancashire, It is euphemistically spoken 
of as “a preference of 33} per cent.” Originally the 
preference was 12} per cent., rising to 25 per cent. 


But before this 25 per cent. was taken off the tariff was 





raised. The rate on printed cottons used to be 30 per 
cent. ; a reduction of one-quarter would have reduced 
this to22} percent. But this 30 per cent. was increased 
to 35 per cent. before the preference was to come into 
force. Compared with Germany, Great Britain was 
preferred by a quarter of the new duty ; but compared 
with the Canadian manufacturer, the position of 
Lancashire was only improved by 3} per cent., our 
goods still suffering a disadvantage of 26} per cent. 
Lancashire has been benefited in the case of those 
classes of goods which Canada does not yet make for 
herself; but in the main the rival of Lancashire in 
Canada is the Canadian. A dozen years ago Canada 
made $17,000,000 worth of cotton goods, and Great 
Britain’s imports were only $11,000,000 worth, a pro- 
portion which has not improved. The relative position 
of the three manufacturers may be thus displayed : 


Canadian manufacturer protected 


Before 1897. 
against Foreign and British com- 


Serre aanacasneaee 30 p.c. duty. 
1897 Act. Canadian manufacturer protected 

against Foreign competition by... 35 p.c. duty. 

against British competition by... 264 p.c. duty. 


Canadian manufacturer protected 
against Foreigncompetition by... 35 p.c. duty. 
Against British competition by... 234 p.c. duty. 


1900 Act. 


The Lancashire manufacturer is thus in the position 
somewhat of a second mortgagee when the first mort- 
gagee is very near the limit of value. Woollen 
manufactures are treated in a manner very similar to 
cotton. I took above the case of printed cottons, but 
the duties vary. Amongst them are the following : 


CANADIAN IMPCRT DUTIES. 


On Foreign On British 


Goods. Goods. 
Cotton Yarns— 
Less fine than No. 40'S ......s0--eeeseee 25 p.c 16°6 p.c. 
Sewing thread‘in hanks .................. Ss 6 w= Oe 
Oo. OF BROGIB cscs ccepiessces mM « 66 « 
Woollen and Worsted Yarns— 
If costing 1s. 3d. per lb. for manufac- 
ture of woollen goods ...............00 20 » 133 « 
RIUIUII cs cnnedacscscncseredssesdesnssetsas DD » «= @ a 
Cotton Fabrics— 
WRG OF GHEY 6. iecescncscécsencescccscecees 2S ss as £08 3 
Printed, dyed, or coloured ..........+0++. , a ae 
Velvets, sheets, towels ...............65. 30 4 20 ; 
Woollen Fabrics— 
Carpets, apparel, &C. ..........0.,c.eccse ; ae 333 


How will this present itself to the Lancashire opera- 
tive, who has just approached the Government for a 
remission of a non-protective duty of £3 10s. per £100 
worth of goods entering India? He is asked to submit 
to taxes which will raise the price of his loaf and 
disturb his relations with some of his best customers, 
in the expectation that his wages may be raised by the 
increased demand from a country which only takes one 
fiftieth of his output, which manufactures and even 
exports itself, and retains a protective duty against 
him rising to £23 6s. 8d. per £100 worth of goods. 
Similar arguments might be used for the iron and 
steel trade with Canada; and the response from 
Australia has been rather in the direction of penalising 
foreign imports more than of encouraging British 
manufactures at the expense of the protected Australian 
interests. 

Though colonial preference and retaliatory tariffs 
are in some sense opposite policies, they both involve 
the danger of foreign retaliatory measures. Colonial 
preference supposes the imposition of duties against 
foreign imports which are to be permanent; while in 
the case of retaliation, the duty is supposed to be with- 
drawn if the foreigner is brought to reason. . In either 
policy the foreigner may elect to fight. What would be 
the experience of Liverpool if the United States elected 
to fight ? We were frequently told a couple of years ago 
that ‘‘ waris war.” Sois retaliation. Already there has 
been whispered in the United States a suggestion, 
admittedly involving certain constitutional difficulties, 
which brings an unspeakable prospect before a Lanca- 
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shire man—an export duty on cotton. The United 
States is largely governed by interests in tariff matters. 
If we give colonial preference we must victimise her 
corn and beef and bacon industries. ‘* Whoever has 
a favourite has a victim,” says an American Free 
Trader, and that axiom is not more true anywhere than 
in this case. What kind of political combination shall 
we produce in the United States if we unite against us 
the farmers of the West; the manufacturers of the 
East, keen rivals in our foreign trade with China, &c. ; 
the railroad interest, now the carriers of our corn ; the 
shipping interest, ever looking with longing eyes at our 
merchant fleet, which at present dominates the trade in 
their own ports; and the sugar interest? Thesame 
arguments as to making the Empire self-contained 
would justify the United States in imposing an export 
duty on cotton now sold to her great competitor. 

But it would not require this drastic measure 
to penalise Lancashire cruelly. A slight “ preference ” 
by the United States in the matter of shipping would 
cause a great disturbance. Duties on foreign goods 
must limit the amount imported. Any restriction of 
our trade with foreign countries must deprive our 
commerce of its comprehensive and _ world - wide 
character, and tend to deprive Liverpool of her 
supremacy. Her great advantage lies at present in 
her facilities for supplying ships in any quarter of the 
globe, and being the first taken at return cargoes. On 
the whole, whether from a policy of dear food and 
retaliation, or from blank Protection, Lancashire will 
suffer more, and probably gain less, than any other 
industrial centre in the kingdom. 





THE SULTAN’S BIRTHDAY, 
AN ALBANIAN TALE, 


Twas the morning of the Sultan’s birthday, and 
Prizrend kept holiday. The town was full of 
visitors, and from the snow-clad hills behind it still 
they came—tall Albanians, slight of build and lithe of 
limb, each with his rifle on his shoulder and in his belt 
an armoury of knives and revolvers. Up on the hill 
the artillery of the crumbling fortress was firing 
its salutes. Last year a wall had fallen when the 
crazy cannon thundered their congratulations. It lay 
where it fell, and the Turkish soldiers sat on its ancient 
stones rolling their cigarettes, and wondering with a 
mild fatalistic curiosity whether any more of it would 
come down this year, and whether it would fall on them. 
They no more thought of keeping out of harm’s way 
than their officers dreamed of making good last year’s 
dilapidations. In the little Greek chapel—the church 
had been burned down a few years ago by the 
Servians—the priest, who had just finished his 
annual perfunctory prayer for the long life of 
Abdul Hamid, was. eagerly scanning a little scrap 
of newspaper which a travelling merchant had brought 
him from Athens. ‘‘Can it be true? Canitbetrue?” 
he murmured, as he took off his robes. ‘‘ Praise God, 
little boy,” he added, slapping his leg and turning to 
his acolyte, ‘‘the Sultan has tuberculosis.” At 
the Kaimakam’s (governor’s) house a little further 
down the hill there was bustle and confusion, 
and a carriage stood horsed in the  court- 
yard, while the servants got together the 
few valuables which the scantily furnished rooms 
contained. Turkish officials who have the misfortune 
to be sent to a post in Albania take little luggage with 
them. At any moment a deputation from the tribes 
may take it into its head to demand their departure. 
To-day the streets were rather full of armed 
men, and it was considered prudent to have 
a carriage ready for emergencies. In the barrack 
Square it was full holiday. A handsome boy 
with a red rose behind his ear sat perched on a 


table fiddling madly on his one-stringed lyre, and from 
time to time an Albanian soldier licked a coin and 
pressed it firmly on his forehead, and all the while a 
score of rude throats chanted in high notes the 
monotonous song of Ali Pashah: 

Ali Pashah, Ali Pashah, 

Ali Pashah of Jannina, 
a refrain that fills the blood of a true Albanian much as 
the ballad of William and the Boyne excites an Orange- 
man. It is an ominous sound to hear by daylight. 

* * * * * 


The Konak (Government offices) was well-nigh 
deserted. Its whitewashed front—dirty, meaningless, 
and forbidding —glared like an alien thing among the 
graceful magic of poplar trees and minarets. Inside 
its rambling courts only a few veiled women in shape- 
less robes of black alpaca stood crumpling petitions in 
their hands. Three or four spies were asleep beside the 
staircase, and only the mother swallow who had her nest 
over the door of the Kaimakam’s office fluttered restlessly 
to and fro. At the head of the wooden staircase sat Isha 
and Mahmud, sentinels for the day. Both were in tatters, 
relics of a uniform whose original colour was now a 
profound mystery. Their feet were encased in rags 
tied with string. Isha wore a white Albanian cap, and 
Mahmud a fez that once was red. Isha was tall and 
slim and fair, with a little yellow moustache. Mahmud 
was dark and hook-nosed, with a curling beard that 
stuck out from his chin at an odd angle which 
one associates with Assyrian bas-reliefs—seven years 
ago he had been torn from his farm near the ruins 
of Nineveh. They exchanged few words, for Isha 
knew little Turkish and Mahmud was not at home in 
Albanian. Isha was bored, a state of mind which 
Mahmud neither shared nor understood. ‘‘ See,” said 
Isha at last, ‘‘ here comes a fat pig to market.” ‘‘It 
is the Austrian consul,” answered Mahmud stolidly. 
‘‘It can hardly walk,” laughed Isha. ‘‘It is 
certainly much too fat,” said Mahmud. ‘A 
Christian should never be fat,” said Isha. 
‘‘No, it is certainly not seemly,” answered 
the other. “His shadow covers too much ground,” 
said Isha, and he spat straight before him. ‘‘ He is 
very unclean,” said Mahmud, and he too spat, but 
cautiously, turning his head. The little man by now 
was coming up the stairs, and his tight uniform began 
to split. Mahmud rose automatically and presented 
arms. Isha laughed aloud and rolled in his chair— 
certainly he had drunk too much rac that morning. 
Steadily the little man mounted the stairs. At each 
step he panted more audibly. His face grew purple, 
and the rent in the seams of his uniform grew 
wider. Mahmud kicked Isha in the shin, and Isha 
laughed each moment more uncontrollably. At length 
the Consul stood in front of him, with his cavass (body 
servant) behind him. ‘ Man,” said the Consul, ‘‘ why 
don’t you salute ?” His German accent was very funny, 
indeed, and Isha laughed the louder. And then he 
chanced to look up. Behind the broad form of the 
Consul he caught sight of the cavass, whose right 
hand was plunging angrily into the belt where his 
revolver protruded. A great rush of blood went to 
Isha’s head. Through the hot air of noon came the 
refrain from the barrack-yard : 

Ali Pashah, Ali Pashah, 

Ali Pashah of Jannina. 
Isha became a wild creature of instinct. He seized his 
rifle, pointed it straight at the Consul and pulled the 
trigger. The Consul staggered back, and, after the 
report, one could hear something falling with a thin 
splashing thud. It was the swallow’s nest. Mahmud 
had knocked up the barrel of Isha’s rifle. 

. . * * * 

It was what the diplomatists call a serious inci- 
dent. The fat little Consul demanded Isha’s blood, 
and his carriage stood ready harnessed to leave 
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Prizrend. The telegraph wires were very busy, and in 
Constantinople messengers ran to and fro between the 
Embassies and the Porte. Isha was in gaol, pacing 
angrily up and down, while his fellow prisoners laughed 
at him. ‘ He missed a giaour at six paces,” said they, 
and Isha swore by the beard of his father that he 
would fire straight when the Turks released him. At 
headquarters things went slowly. There was so much 
else to be settled. An Austrian Jew remembered sud- 
denly that the late Sultan’s predecessor owed him a 
thousand pounds for a diamond necklace supplied to 
his harem. In the lapse of years the thousand 
pounds had multiplied by ten. And then there 
was the case of the Austrian Armenian who 
had been killed by mistake during the massacre 
three years before. It was a very complicated 
incident indeed, and Isha was nearly forgotten. But 
at length the money was paid—a gunboat or two 
sailed from Trieste at the psychological moment. The 
only difficulty was Isha himself. He had been con- 
demned by court-martial, and the Vienna papers had 
written leading articles on his death. But he himself 
lay safe in Prizrend gaol. ‘‘If we release him,” said 
the Chief of Police, ‘‘he will certainly murder the 
Consul.” ‘And if we execute him for shooting a 
giaour,” answered the Kaimaham, ‘‘ we shall have 
all the clans upon us.” ‘* What is to be done?” 
said the Chief of Police. ‘‘A man may die in 
many ways,” remarked the Kaimaham. ‘Allah be 
praised,” answered the Chief of Police, ‘‘ there are 
many roads to Paradise.” 
* * 


The weeks passed, and Isha grew pale and weak. 
The prison was hot and foul, and for the first time 
in his life Isha knew what it was to have fever. He 
began to think, and the new experience fright- 
ened and tired him. In his delirium he saw 
the snows of the Shar Dagh, and felt the cold 
mountain air. Once a kindly gaoler allowed his 
mother to visit him. ‘‘ Pray, child,” she sobbed over 
him, ‘‘ you must pray.” ‘‘ Nay, mother,” he answered, 
‘it is the will of Allah,” and he turned wearily on his 
side and slept. It can have been only a few moments 
later when we awakened with a start. His mother’s 
fingers were moving in some strange way over his 
forehead, and she was murmuring, ‘‘Georghi! 
Georghi!” And then she caught his head in her 
arms, and whispered a tale that made him blush and 
wince. She told him that his grandfather had 
borne the name of George, and how Ali Pashah 
had converted him with a scimitar at his throat. And 
then she whispered that he himself and his father before 
him had been baptised in secret on the day they were 
circumcised. ‘*And am I Georghi or Isha?” asked 
he, bewildered. ‘‘ Nay child, God knows,” said she. 
‘** But pray, pray to St. George.” ‘‘ And who is St. 
George?” said he. “Oh!” she answered, ‘‘he ridesa 
white horse, and he carries a spear, and he helps the 
Christians.” ‘‘Is he the same as Scanderbeg?” asked 
Isha. ‘* Perhaps he is,” said his mother, ‘‘ but he has 
power with God.” 

That night Isha slept a troubled sleep. He thought 
he was free at last from his prison. He was in the 
mountains, where the gentians and the Alpine roses 
cover the ground between the snowdrifts. He had his 
rifle on his back and a good horse between his knees. 
He was singing boldly and firing in the air, a free man 
among the rocks. And he was not alone. There 
were others with him, bold men, great robbers, 
and they smiled kindly to one another, for they 
were bound by the Arnaut word of honour. 
** He is with us, brother,” said they. And Isha divined 
that the great man on the white horse was no other than 
St. George and Scanderbeg. ‘‘ The mountain is ours, 
little brother,” said they, and he answered, because the 
words came to his tongue : “‘ Aye, the mountain is ours, 
and the foreigners are gone.” And then they galloped 


* * * 


wildly, shouting and firing in the air, and under his 
feet he saw that his horse was trampling on red fezes 
and crescent flags. And St. George had transfixed the 
dragon, and sometimes he thought its head was the 
head of the Austrian Consul, and sometimes it was the 
head of the Turkish Kaimaham. ‘‘No matter,” he 
thought, ‘‘ they are both foreigners.” 

When he awoke he was still in prison, but a new 
thought filled him. ‘‘ To the hills!” sang a clarion in 
his blood, ‘‘to the hills that belong tothe Arnauts !” 
And he saw himself a great brigand, making war on 
Turks and Austrians alike. He must have been talking 
aloud, for the gaoler was standing beside him and saying 
with an odd smile, “Yes, you shall go up to the 
hills to-day.” ‘‘ What,” said Isha, ‘‘am I free?” 
‘** As free as a ghost,”” laughed the gaoler, ‘‘ and see, 
here is a cup of coffee to cheer you on your way.” 
And then Isha took the cup and drank. ‘‘ The coffee 
tastes very strong,”’ said Isha, “ and very bitter.” ‘It 
is prison coffee,” answered the gaoler. Then Isha 
rose up, but his legs gave way beneath him. ‘‘ You 
must help me,” said Isha, ‘1 am faint.” ‘* Nay,” 
answered the gaoler, “in two minutes you will be able 
to go anywhere alone—two little minutes.” And 
presently Isha fell forward on his face towards the hills 
and the open door. ‘‘ Yes,” said the Chief of Police, 
who was standing in the shadow, ‘‘there are many 
roads to Paradise.” H. N. B. 





PROGRESS OF THE INQUIRY. 
Tue Drain or GOLp. 

T the last weekly meeting of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into our Fiscal System, Lorp 
Hatssury joined the Committee. Mr. MANNING, of 
East Ham, whose striking pamphlets, What We Really 
Eat and Not by Bread Alone, have brought him well- 
deserved fame, was asked to join, but declined on the 

ground of party loyalty. 

The Duxe or SUTHERLAND, who had also been in- 
vited to sit, had instructed his private secretary to 
write to the same effect, expressing an ardent sympathy 
with the objects of the Committee, but recalling the 
great part he had played in Liberal politics for many 
years, and pointing out that he could better serve the 
cause by remaining attached to a party which he hoped 
to leaven by his example and oratory. 

Mr. BenjAMIN Kipp, the first witness, deposed on 
oath that he was a philosopher. He begged leave to 
give his testimony in metaphysical language, as he 
could speak no other. After some consultation leave 
was granted, and the sworn interpreter at Scotland 
Yard was summoned by telephone. 

Thus relieved, the witness swore that the synthesis 
of an agglomeration, real or imaginary—in plain words, 
of all thinkable congeries—was informed by an appre- 
ciation of its organic or inorganic character. He was 
far from saying that the organic and inorganic were 
separated by any hard and fast line, but he did main- 
tain—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I think that point is clear. 

Mr. Benjamin Kipp, continuing, deposed that a 
political entity was emphatically of the former kind as 
to its consciousness. And without consciousness 
where were they? He then maintained it demonstrable 
beyond argument that all truisms, including altruism, 
lead to one central principle, namely, that in all in- 
equalities differences appeared, for if they did not, then 
where were they? Applying this primordial and cosmic 
truth to the particular region of international exchange 
he could but conclude that a// material increment of res 
mercatoriz must and did connote diminution of eorun- 
dem facilitas and vice versa. 

The witness here sat down, and the interpreter, who 
had been taking notes, declared in a loud voice that Mr. 
Kidd’s speech meant, in English, that the excess of 
imports was paid for in gold. (Murmurs of applause.) 
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The Lorp CHANCELLOR (emphatically): 1 always 


said it ! 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : (triumphantly to Mr. Balfour) ; 
What about Seddon now ” 

Mr. BALFour (in some confusion): | never said 
anything against Seddon, besides which, who knows 
but what Kidd—— 

Here Mr. Kidd was observed to break down and sob 
bitterly; willing hands supported him to the Carlton, 
where firstatd to the wounded was skilfully rendered by 

On recovering con- 
sctousness he attributed his agony to severance from the 
Great L’beral Party of which he had so long been the most 
brilliant ornament. The distinguished physician, who had 
himself suffered such pangs, soothed him as best he could 
and conveyed the news to the Committee, who were pro- 
found'y moved. 

, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (solemnly): If this man dies the 
Opposition will have a heavy weight upon its soul. 

| Zhe Committee here murmured their approval, and 
the Inquiry proceeded. | 

Mr. BALrour : It is now our task, I think, to find 
by what issue the gold escapes and to stop the leak. 

Mr. CHARLES GriGGs (expert) deposed : That such 
a gold export would require fifty-six vessels, each 
500 ft. long by 45 broad with a draught of 27 ft. 

Perer GARRY (Private Detective in the pay of the 
Birmingham Caucus): ‘1 have watched all the ports, 
and can swear that no such vessel, let alone fifty-six, 
has cleared with gold since July, 1902.” 

In view of the difficulties raised by this witness it 
was determined to call further testimony : 

Peter CALE (forter) deposed to hauling great sacks 
of something hard and heavy on to the passenger boats 
at Dover last April. These sacks might very well have 
contained gold. Cross-examined: They might have 
contained almost anything else. They had no smell. 

MARTHA QuINN (/abourer’s wife) swore that she had 
often heard people, especially her husband’s master, 
say that a power of money went abroad to pay for 
foreign kickshaws. She herself had paid a considerable 
sum last year for Norwegian matches, American 
tobacco, German sausage, foreign tea, and all. Cross- 
examined as to where the tea came from, she said, after 
some hesitation, that she thought it came from Lipton. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (sternly): That is within this 
Empire. 

MARTHA QUINN (curtseying) begged the pardon of 
the Court. She was then ordered to stand down. 

Mr. Tuomas Hepton, draper, of Regent-street, W., 
swore that he sold in the past year some 50,000 or 60,000 
cases of foreign woven stuffs, every one of which had 
to be paid for. The profit only remained in England. 

Cross-examined : He did not himself pay for the 
goods in gold, but he gave a cheque upon his bankers, 
who doubtless sent the money abroad in packing cases, 
and all that went to the —— foreigner. 

Lord LANSDOWNE: Moderate your language. 

Mr. Heptron : I am sorry, my lord, but if youhad 
sent case after case of solid gold away to France week 
after week for ten years you would feel as I do. 

Mr. Haywoop of Bicester, Mr. Catm of Stroud, 
Mr. Merry of Lincoln, Mr. Bowse of Lichfield, Mr. 
Hopper of Lancaster, Mr. Grare of Shrewsbury, &c., 
bank managers, swore that their business consisted 
almost wholly of handing out large masses of bullion 
daily to offensive people, many of whom had the appear- 
ance of foreigners. 

Lord Hatssury: All this is hearsay evidence, and 
not worth the paper it is written on. 

During a short altercation between the legal and 
non-legal members of the Committee, a person at the 
back of the room leapt to his feet and demanded to be 
heard. He was permitted to speak, and deposed : 

That he had been gathering statistics in the em- 
ployment of a politician whose name he must conceal. 

Mr. BALrour : I am afraid we must have that name. 


Witness : May I send it up on a piece of paper? 

Lord Hatssury: Is he a peer ? 

Witness: No, my lord. 

Lord Hatssury: Well, is he a person of impor- 
tance ? 

WIrNEss (eagerly): Oh! yes, my lord. 

Lord Hatssury (after consulting his colleagues) : 
We do not think his name material. Proceed. 

WItTNEss (ix an emphatic manner): The facts I 
have to produce are simple. They are well known. 
It is their meaning which has escaped the public. 
When the meaning is grasped it will amply account for 
our great annual loss of gold. 

(Here the Committee betrayed an interest bordering 
on frensy, leaning forward and fixing burning eyes on the 
witness, who continued :) 

‘The number of passenger tickets taken at the 
ports of this country is over twelve millions annually. 
( Sensation.) Ships crews (excluding coasters), fishermen 
running across to the continent, fugitive criminals, and 
King’s messengers bring the number up to 18 millions. 
(Sensation.) Not one of these 18 millions leaves 
without a sum of money. . . many carry away 
immense sums : . our office can prove that 
the very clergy in their annual excursions will carry 
20, 30, nay, 100 pounds a family. (Sensation.) How 
many return with any money atall? (Jere the speaker 
made a dramatic pause.) .... 1 have little more to 
add. The total sum so lost by innumerable outlets 
amounts certainly to 200, possibly to 230, million 
pounds. Zngland is a sieve.” 


Witness here left the box, and the Committee rose 
in a state of seething excitement, several ot the more 
commonplace members repeating mechanically, ‘* A 
steve /” 
sieve !”” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN looked radiant in a black frock 
coat and top hat, with boots to match, and a flower of 


‘*A regular steve!”’ ‘* Poor old England is a 


some kind in his buttonhole, while Mr. BALrour was 
quite cheerful and vivacious, There is no doubt that 
the day’s work has given the Cause a great lift 
forward, H. B. 





THE PROTECTIONIST DECLINE IN CANADA. 
By FREDERICK Dotan, L.C.C. 


THERE is a strange irony in the part which Canada is made 
to play in Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda. ‘The preference 
given by the Dominion to the Mother Country is the fons 
et origo of a movement which now aims at nothing less than 
an entire reversal of the Free Trade policy of the Empire. 
Yet the giving of this preference was due to that decline of 
Protectionist opinion which has been so marked a feature 
of Canadian politics during the past decade. The Protec- 
tionist decline in Canada has as its sequel in Great Britain 
an extraordinary Protectionist revival. This can be clearly 
shown by a brief review of the tariff history of Canada. 
Before Confederation the several provinces had for the 
most part low tariffs for revenue, whilst they all enjoyed the 
advantages of what was substantially reciprocal freedom of 
commercial intercourse with the United States. Under 
these conditions Canada greatly prospered. Then came 
the American Civil War, with all the bad blood engendered 
by the unsympathetic attitude of both Britain and Canada 
towards the Federal cause. As the result of sore feeling 
and not from motives of policy the United States put an 
end to the Reciprocity Treaty in 1866 and thus inflicted a 
severe blow upon Canadian prosperity. This had the effect 
of hurrying on the federation of Canada, accomplished in 
1868. With Free Trade in the Dominion and a compara- 
tively low tariff at its ports Canada recovered from its loss 
in the American market, and for six years made satisfactory 
progress. From 1874 to 1878 was a period of depression 
during which the Conservative party carried on a strong 
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Protectionist agitation. Under the leadership of Sir john 
Macdonald, it formulated what was called “a national 
policy,” just as Mr. Chamberlain to-day gilds Protection as 
an Imperial policy. There are other interesting points of 
resemblance, by the way, between Sir John Macdonald’s 
Protectionist tactics and those of Mr. Chamberlain. A re- 
solution submitted by him to the Canadian Parliament in 
1878 is almost worthy of “ Birmingham methods” in the 
number and variety of its lures. It was promised that a 
“judicious readjustment” of the tariff would benefit and 
foster the agricultural, the mining, the manufacturing and 
other interests of. the country; that it would retain -in 
Canada thousands of their fellow-countrymen now obliged 
to expatriate themselves in search of employment denied 
them at home ; that it would eventually compel the United 
States to grant Canada reciprocity of trade. In fact, as 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier afterwards declared, Sir John Mac- 
donald’s policy was like the celebrated magic bottle in the 
hands of the juggler which gave forth wine or beer or water, 
according to the varieties of thirst. There is not a promise 
made by Mr. Chamberlain on behalf of Protection to-day 
which was not made by Sir John Macdonald to the people 
of Canada twenty-five years ago. Unfortunately, the people 
of Canada were lured by these promises into Protection, but 
the story of their subsequent disillusion should help to safe- 
guard the English people from a similar credulity. 

Protection won its triumph in 1879, and for more than 
ten years there was no check upon its excesses. The Pro- 
tectionist party had an absolutely free hand, raising the 
tariff against United Kingdom and United States just as it 
pleased them. What was the result? Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has more than once described it in his speeches. “ The 
predictions of the Protectionists,” he said on one occasion, 
“did not come true. The country was not over-run by the 
manufacturing class. There was no great increase in im- 
migration. Emigration was not stopped. Many dreams 
were dispelled. Many dreams turned out to be mere decep- 
tions, for it is a matter of fact that many of the principal 
advocates of the ‘national policy’ were the victims of their 
own preaching.” ‘The Liberal leader could quote any 
amount of evidence in proof of these assertions, perhaps 
the most significant fact being that whereas the popv!ation 
of Canada increased by 18.97 per cent. between 1871 and 
1881 it increased by only 11.76 per cent. between 1881 and 
1891. 

There came at last the inevitable reaction. Accord- 
to Maclean’s Tariff History of Canada—an economic 
study, free from political bias, issued under the auspices of 
Toronto University—the reaction began in 1890, but it 
Was, at any rate, uppermost at the general election in June, 
1896, when the Liberal party, under Laurier’s leadership, 
went to the country on a programme of tariff reform and 
secured a large majority on that issue. It is true that the 
Canadian tariff is still largely Protectionist, but the fact is 
not very surprising to those who are well acquainted with 
the history of Protection. The reason is set forth clearly— 
although by anticipation partly—in the work to which | 
have just referred. Maclean finds in Canadian experience 
an illustration of the truth that “when once Protection is 
adopted in a country where a representative system prevails 
it is exceedingly hard to remove it.” He points out that 
owing to “the clamorous influences brought to bear by the 
protected classes,” the task of the Government when under- 
taking a revision of the tariff is most difficult, and concludes 
that progress towards Free Trade can be achieved not by 
sudden reduction, but only by gradual steps. Many people 
in Canada when they gave their support to Protection on 
the specious plea of developing the national life and ob- 
taining reciprocity with the United States, doubtless did 
so in the full belief that it was but a temporary measure. 
Indeed, even Sir Charles Tupper declared that with fifteen 
years of Protection the infant industries of Canada would be 
able to stand alone. Twenty-five years have gone by. 


This and all similar prophecies have been blown to the 
winds, and convinced Free Traders are obliged to hold 


their hands lest too sudden a removal of the crutches on 
which they have grown up should overthrow these weakling 
manufactures. So easy is it for a country, raising revenue 
chiefly by the Customs House, to relapse into Protection ; 
so difficult to regain Free Trade. 

Yet the introduction of a preferential tariff on British 
goods in 1897 was distinctly attributable to the anti-Protec- 
tionist victory in the preceding year, whilst the circum- 
stances to which it has since given rise go far to show that 
the decline in Protectionist opinion still continues. Tor 
some years before a preferential tariff with Great Britain 
had been a favourite proposal with the dominant Conserva- 
tive party, but it was always put forward on a Protectionist 
basis, and therefore ridiculed by their opponents as quite 
impracticable. The difference between the two parties in 
this respect was well put by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in a speech 
at Toronto in 1889: 

‘“The hon. member indicated that the policy adopted 
should be that England should receive our cereals free of 
duty, but tax the cereals of every other country, and if 
they would do that we would be so magnanimous as to 
lower the tariff by a few inches which we have put in the 
face of British industries. Well, I may say this at once, 
I should be in favour of a closer commercial alliance of 
Canada with Great Britain. I would favour it with all my 
soul. But, sir, if there is any man who believes that any 
such alliance can be formed upon any other basis than 
that of Free Trade which prevails in England, that man 
is a Rip Van Winkle who has been sleeping for the last 
forty-four years. Why, Mr. Chairman, the British people 
will not to-day go back on the policy of Free Trade which 
they have adopted; and Canada is not in a position at this 
moment, with the large revenue she has to collect, to adopt 
any other tariff than a revenue tariff at best. So that the 
conditions are not equal upon which you can form a closer 
commercial alliance between Canada and Great Britain.” 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier was emboldened in 1897, with his 
anti-Protectionist majority, to propose a closer commercial! 
alliance on the basis of Free Trade, not expecting, as his 
speeches before and since have amply shown, any change 
in the fiscal system of the mother country. It was pro- 
posed, not only in a spirit of Jubilee loyalty, but in the 
belief that freer intercourse would be of mutual benetit 
to both countries. ‘The proposal, which was impossible 
during the Macdonald régime, was objected to by many 
Protectionists in the interests of protected Canadian 
manufactures. ‘These interests far asserted them- 
selves that, when the amount of the preference was in- 
creased to 33 per cent., the general tariff om manufactured 
cotton goods was raised by 5 per cent. But the con- 
tinued decline in the Protectionist feeling was strikingly 
illustrated at the last Canadian General Election in Novem- 
ber, 1900. Sir Charles Tupper, as leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party, took the definite ground that if the preference to 
British goods was to be continued, some guid pro quo 
should be sought from Great Britain, declaring (with a 
prescience which, it must now be admitted, did him credit) 
that Mr. Chamberlain was quite ready to favourably con- 
sider such a request. But Sir Wilfrid Laurier declined to 
have anything to do with the “eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth policy,” as he termed it, and actually 
made it a ground for his appeal to the country that if the 
Conservatives were returned they could not, as a Pro- 
tectionist party, continue the abatement of the duties on 
British goods. ‘The polls not only sustained the Govern- 
ment in this attitude by an undiminished majority; they 
inflicted upon the Conservative leader-a humiliation such 
as he could hardly have suffered if his Protectionist views 
still commanded any very considerable following on the 
part of the community generally. Sir Charles Tupper lost 
his own seat and soon afterwards retired from public life. 
The Canaaian people thus clearly rejected the policy of 
coercing the British people into Protection which Mr. 
Chamberlain favours. Under the teaching of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and other Liberal leaders they may well under- 
stand how England’s Free Trade benefits not only England, 
but the Empire generally. That their own tariff is still 
Protective is seemingly not due to any strong and abiding 
faith in the innate virtues of Protection. 


sO 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. Massincuam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

REFERRED last week to the prospect of a short, 
sharp struggle between the two sections in the 
Cabinet, ending in a victory for the Free Trade Party. 
This has developed, and is a not improbable issue ot 
the situation. I said that such a contest might involve 
the resignation of Mr. Balfour and his replacement by 
a Free Trade Premier. With him would go Mr. 
Chamberlain and the out-and-out Protectionists in the 
Ministry. I fancy their number is small, less indeed 
than that of the pronounced Free Traders. The alter- 
natives would be a Liberal Administration or a recon- 
structed Unionist Government. I find politicians 
inclining increasingly to the latter solution, but the 
hopes of these men are fixed less on Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach than on the Duke of Devonshire. It appears to be 
a constant fact about Sir Michael that with great abilities 
he has the misfortune to miss the capital events of life. 
This was the case during his relationship with Lord 
Randolph Churchill, an association in which he lost 
everything. Now, again, he holds back from decisive 
action, absenting himself from the House of Commons 
at a time when his great Parliamentary gifts and 
impressive personality would be of the utmost 
advantage to the party which he did much to call into 
existence. His tactics have been too Fabian for the 
more energetic spirits of the Free Trade Unionists, 
who now incline rather to group themselves under the 


definite captaincy of the Duke of Devonshire. 
* * * * * 


There is a certain fitness in the reversion to the 
Duke as the nearest and stoutest resource of the nation 
in the great difficulty in which Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recklessness has involved it. He represents a kind 
of half-way house in the journey that the mind of 
the country is taking from Imperialism to 
Liberalism. A year ago this very English figure 
seemed to have lost the hold it possessed, 
not indeed on the imagination, but on _ the 
more prudent political judgment of his countrymen. 
Now events have restored him to something of his old 
position, and he has shown so much constancy in his 
defence of Free Trade, and withal such nimbleness of 
wit in his handling of the politics of the hour, that he 
has become the foremost among our papadill, the pos- 
sible successors of a statesman whose reputation has no 
more life in it than the frail body of Leo XIII. There 
is a certain fitness in this reversion tothe Duke. The 
country sighs for rest after the perilous, fruitless adven- 
tures of the last four years. In such amood no change 
such as Mr. Chamberlain proposes is acceptable and, 
onthe contrary, the natural resort is toapersonality most 
sharply opjosed to that of the dominant factor in 
its development. No Devonshire Ministry is possible 
as a permanent solution of the difficulties of the hour, 
and it will not be possible at all unless either the great 
majority of the Unionist Party rallies to it, deserting 
the Balfour-Chamberlain standard, or an entenle is 
concluded withthe Liberals, The basis of such an 
understanding would,of course,be the fiscal controversy, 
but it is hard to see how it could stand without cover- 


ing an amendment of the Education Act. 
* * * * * 


No one can doubt the irritation in Liberal circles 
which the conflict between Mr. Beaumont and Mr. 


Henderson has aroused, and it is impossible to say 
that Mr. Henderson’s election, and even Dr. Spence 
Watson’s deliberate choice of his candidature, have 
altogether allayed this feeling. It is a shock to many 
good Liberals to find a Progressive candidate coming 
through any door but that of the local Liberal Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Gladstone’s policy in winking at such 
irregularities—thoroughly wise as it seems to me to be 
—cannot literally be justified to the average party man 
so long as he can produce no hard-and-fast arrange- 
ment with the Labour leaders as to candidatures and 
Parliamentary conduct. But I am sure it will be to 
the advantage of Liberalism to look at this develop- 
ment with eyes enlightened by the German elections 
and by the history of our own politics during the 
last decade. ‘‘I look with great hope to the Social 
Democrats,” said an English statesman to me, far 
removed in economic and even in political ideas 
from the followers of Herr Bebel. And the fact 
remains that the standard of Liberalism has been 
upheld more firmly by men who do not precisely 
enrol themselves in the Liberal army, or, rather, who 
own a divided allegiance, than by many orthodox pro- 
fessors of the cult. After all, English Liberalism is not 
so much a political organisation as a method anda 
spirit of approaching great public questions. So long 
as that method and spirit are preserved, the essential 
aims of Liberalism persist and flourish. 
* * * * * 


How can any one doubt that Mr. Henderson was a 
more effective representative of Liberal ideas either 
than Mr. Beaumont, an ‘‘ inquirer” into the merits of a 
policy which is ingrained in the Liberal view of things, 
or than Mr. Beaumont’s chief backer, whose approach 
to Chamberlainism was nearer and more suspicious 
than Mr. Beaumont’s? I premise that these conflicts 
would not take place if the recent history of Liberalism 
were quite satisfactory. Who believes that it is? Who 
does not feel that the concessions to the spirit of the 
hour, though they may have maintained a nominal party 
unity, have weakened the springs of thought and feel- 
ing through which Liberalism maintains its contact with 
democracy? Many leading Liberals failed to face the rough 
music of the war-time. How many leaders of organised 
labour succumbed ? I hardly recall one. And apart from 
this special issue, I confess I look forward with apprehen- 
sion to a policy which sets up a barrier between middle- 
class and working-class politics. If such a barrier is 
raised firm and high, then indeed the aim of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party will have become a question of 
practical politics, and the lessening distractions of the 
hour will be succeeded by a division so deep and per- 
manent that no mere tactics will avail to end it. 

* * * * * 


I confess, therefore, that I rejoice to think that so 
temperate and thoughtful a spirit rules in the Liberal 
headquarters. I hope that it will continue, and that 
mere anti-Keir-Hardieism may not blind good party 
men to the serious questions which the growth of 
political enthusiasm in our workmen—always a good 
sign in itself—brings with it. It is fair to remember 
that, as a whole, we have not to deal with a party which 
isa wrecking party. To some extent it has been forced 
into the field by the way in which the reaction has 
carried with it consequences of the gravest concern to 
Trade Unionism. To some extent, also, Liberal weak- 
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ness is responsible for the growth of this fresh shoot of 
democracy. But in any case I plead that too much 
stress be not laid on the improprieties of form that are 
sure to arise in some of these early encounters between 
Labour and Liberalism. No party is safe unless it has 
its eyes on the future. The immediate task is to beat 
Mr. Chamberlain. The more distant, but still the 
essential, business is to secure the return to power of a 
party which is not, like modern Toryism, an amalgam 
of demagogy and class interests, but which appeals to 
the people as a whole. Anda quarrel with organised 
labour—a quarrel that must give strength to the 
extreme section, not yet, be it remembered, in power on 
the Labour Representation Committee—is not, in my 
view, the best preparation for that national business. 


* . + * o 


The most interesting personal encounter of recent 
debate was the duel during the Sugar Bill debate 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Winston Churchill : 
first, because it disclosed Mr. Chamberlain’s alienation 
from the more progressive vein of thought in his own 
party, and, secondly, because the Colonial Secretary 
answered Mr. Churchill’s brilliant speech with an 
obvious attempt to rule him out of the Unionist Party. 
It is possible this may succeed, for Mr. Churchill is not 
popular with the bulk of the Tories, and his very keen 
political instinct led him to oppose Chamberlainism 
before its now declared Protectionist tendencies had 
fully developed. All pioneers suffer, but, whithersoever 
Mr. Churchill’s very conspicuous but still wandering 
star may conduct him, to him belongs the immense 
credit of struggling to keep Tory democracy out of the 
Protectionist net. That feat, if he achieves it finally 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s blandishments, will be a 
very large political achievement, all the larger because 
the young politician who has attempted it has been 
the object of the most conspicuous disfavour from his 
leaders. How far he will go now depends on character 
rather than talent, on depth and power of conviction, 
as well as the remarkable powers of exposition and 
analysis he has already developed. His freshness of 
mind is certainly remarkable; perhaps it impresses the 
House of Commons all the more because of the lifeless, 
desiccated atmosphere of our Parliamentary politics. 
The question is, Will he learn? And will he learn in 
the right school ? 

- * * % * 

I receive a good deal of evidence as to the extremely 
cool and neutral atmosphere in the self-governing 
colonies concerning Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, an air 
that may at any moment become extremely unfavour- 
able. Here, for example, is a very pointed criticism 
appearing in the columns of the Toronto Sun: 

“Mr. Chamberlain has virtually settled the future of 
Canada as part of a vast scheme of Imperial recon- 
struction, evidently destined to extend inits effects from 
commercial to political relations. Now we are told that he 
thinks of coming over to study the Canadian situation. 
Does this not foreshadow the results of a policy applied 
from an Imperial centre to a set of dependencies scattered 
over the world and differing from each other in all material 
respects? The material conditions of this Canada of ours 
bear no resemblance to those of Australia and New Zealand. 
There is nothing in the case either of Australia or New 
Zealand, both of them lying apart in an ocean of their 


own, at all analagous to our relations with the rest of this 
continent. Australia and New Zealand have no great 


foreign market at their doors; no question of reciprocity; 
no constant intermingling of their population with that of a 
country not under Imperial rule; no foreiga investments 
like the American investments here.” 


REVIEWS. 
A LITERARY HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
A Lirerary History or Scortanp. By J. H. Millar. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 16s. 


Tuts is a brilliant but satisfying work. The author, Mr. 
J. H. Millar, has qualities which fit him for the task of 
literary historian. He has keenness of vision, a cultivated 
taste, a vivid style, and independence of judgment. Un- 
fortunately, the value of these qualities is marred by a 
mental attitude to his subject far removed from that of the 
judicial historian. Mr. Millar's attitude is that of the Red 
Indian. Up and down the historical arena he marches, 
flourishing tomahawk, intent mainly on a successful scalp- 
ing expedition. He has allowed his political and eccle- 
siastical opinions largely to influence his literary judgments. 
A Tory, Mr. Millar takes care that the Whigs are not over- 
praised ; a Moderate, he is rabidly violent in his treatment 
of the Evangelicals. i 

Mr. Millar’s critical standpoint is too individualistic. 
Take, as example, his treatment of Knox and the Reforma- 
tion. It is the fashion in certain quarters to depreciate 
Knox ; but, apart from that, we have a right to expect from 
a literary historian an estimate of the influence of the Re- 
formation on the higher thought of Scotland. Even those 
who belittle Knox are constrained to admit the great intel- 
lectual awakening which followed upon the Reformation. 
By its means the literary caste of pre-Reformation times 
was broken down. Early Scottish literature was brilliant, 
but it had a flavour of the hothouse. It was not the spon- 
taneous product of a free people. Knox made a wide- 
spread intellectualism in Scotland possible. The Refor- 
mation planted the germs of democracy in Scotland. It 
is easy to assert in the superficial way of the enlightenment 
that under Knox Scotland simply exchanged one despotism 
for another. ‘There was, however, a great difference be- 
tween the two authorities—the authority of the Church and 
the authority of the Bible. The one, by insisting upon 
absolute acceptance of Papal decrees, made _ individuality 
impossible ; the other, by making the final court of appeal 
the Bible instead of the Church, sent the individual in 
critical mood to the standards by which he tested the lives 
and opinions of his rulers. Obscurely, it is true, but never- 
theless really the Reformation asserted the right of private 
judgment which originated a mental activity which in the 
region of literature brought forth an abundant harvest. 
John Knox made Robert Burns possible. 

Mr. Millar has no good to say of the Covenanters and 
their literature. In this department of criticism he wears 
the mantle of Buckle. It is altogether unfair to represent 
the Evangelical section as, with a few exceptions, 
composed of a fanatical rabble whose literary pro- 
ducts took the form of doleful wailings and denunciations. 
Among the despised Evangelicals were to be found thinkers 
who in the most distracting circumstances gave evidence of 
intellectual power unsurpassed by the cultured Moderates 
who made the best of both worlds and dwelt very much at 
ease in Zion. In their reasonings the old Calvinistic 
divines were more in touch with reality than the Moderates 
with their epicurean optimism. The old Scottish theolo- 
gians in the guise of the Calvinistic system grappled with 
the problems which occupy the minds of the Mills, the 
Hegels, and the Spencers of to-day. Nay, more, the con- 
ception of the universe reached by those old Calvinists was 
ii: substance not far removed from that reached by modern 
German and British philosophers. The last word of philo- 
sephy, both from the German and British side, is Deter- 
minism. Hegel, in the hands of Mr. Bradley, a brilliant 
Oxford thinker, makes short work of what is understood as 
freewill, and thinkers of the scientific school of Huxley are 
favourable to the view that man is an automatum. Now, 
what is philosophical and scientific Determinism but our 
Calvinistic friend Foreordination in a new dress? The 
only difference is that modern philosophers and scientists 
attribute to Nature a umiversal necessity which has 
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deprived man of freedom, while the Calvinists inter- 
preted the necessity of Nature as an _ ordination 
of God. Modern philosophy and science, in essence, are 
Calvinistic. Another standing complaint against the 
Calvinists of the old school is that they took a gloomy 
view of man and his destiny, that their doctrine of election 
grates upon men’s feelings of justice and equality of treat- 
ment. Now, what is the new scientific doctrine of heredity 
but our old friend election in a new dress? Men of science 
tell us that the present and future of the individual are the 
cutcome of influences which operated before he was born 
and of an environment which he did not create. The 
difference between the scientific and Calvinistic doctrine 
is that the one is called natural selection and the other 
supernatural selection. 

In regard to the ultimate nature of the universe, those 
old Calvinists reached a view which is being endorsed by the 
latest philosophic and scientific interpreters. Science 
brings us down to atoms. Philosophy cannot rest in the 
atomic conception of the Cosmos. It reduces the atoms 
to centres of force or energy. ‘Thus we come to the view 
that matter is but the phenomenal appearance of an Infinite 
Energy, which, though unseen, is the real basis of matter, 
the source of life, the inspirer of law and order. Spencer’s 
Infinite Energy, what is it but the Calvinists’ essence of 
God “which is everywhere directly and immediately ener- 
getic” ? Hegel and Spencer can get no further in their re- 
searches and definitions than the words of the Shorter 
Catechism, “God is a Spirit, Infinite, Eternal, and Un- 
changeable.” Many and grave were the faults of our Cal- 
vinistic forefathers, but they were something more than 
fanatics. While their hearts were burning against oppres- 
sion and were fierce against their oppressors, in their 
silent moments, in their enforced solitude, these grim, un- 
couth men were grappling with the great mysteries of life 
witn an intellectual strength and philosophic breadth which 
are rare among these modern critics who affect a tone of 
superiority as ridiculous as it is unjustifiable. 

In Scotland two divergent streams of thought, two 
totally different sets of ideals, are traceable not only through 
theology, but through literature. The one set was repre- 
sented by the Moderates or Humanists, as they are now 
called. ‘To the latter Mr. Millar does ample justice. Even 
among the Moderates he makes a distinction. Adam Smith 
receives scant justice. Evidently hatred of Whiggery pre- 
vents Mr. Millar from keeping his critical equilibrium. 
Smith’s book on moral philosophy is dismissed with some- 
thing like contempt. Mr. Millar evidently knows little of 
the literature of ethics, or he would have known that Adam 
Smith’s theory of sympathy as the basis of morality has been 
revived by the evolution school, and is likely to have a new 
lease of life. For Burns Mr. Millar has an admiration 
which would have kindled into idolatry had the poet been 
a Tory. Burn’s democratic avowals are called inverted 
snobbery. Mr. Millar treats Burns as he does Knox, too 
much from the individualist standpoint. Burns, _ like 
Knox, was an epoch-man. Does anyone suppose that 
Burns would have such a tenacious grip of the people’s 
hearts if, like Dunbar, he had simply been a weaver of 
verses, a painter of life, a master of satire? Burns owes 
much of his enduring fame to the fact that he was the poet 
of a new epoch ; he gave expression to the democratic feel- 
ings and aspirations of his age. Coming nearer our own 
time, we find Mr. Millar’s prejudices still at work. The 
Disruption, as a great popular movement, he dislikes, and 
fails entirely to do justice to some of its leading writers. 
With the literary output of modern Scotland he has little 
sympathy, and, upon the whole, I am disposed to agree with 
his strictures upon the Kailyard School. As I have said 
elsewhere, the Kailyard School are not makers of Scottish 
literature. They have idealised certain decaying phases of 
Scottish religious life, and thrown a halo round a dying 
peasantry, but no writer has given us pictures of the Scot- 
land of to-day, transformed by the great industrial and com- 
mercial revolution of the eighteenth century. Professor 
Masson has well said that, so far as Scotland is concerned, 
its history seems to end with the rising of the ’45. From the 


point of view of the artist, after 1745 Scotland loses its 
sharp dramatic contrasts, its vivid splendours, its weird 
fascination, and gets drawn into the prosaic money-making 
career of modern times. For literary purposes dramatic 
contrasts are not absolutely necessary. ‘The modern world, 
unfavourable to genius of the Scott type, affords ample 
scope for the literary psychologist. The complexity of 
modern life, the feverish struggle for existence and success, 
the thirst for pleasure, the disintegration of beliefs, the 
smug respectability of the middle classes, the Socialistic 
aspirations of the working classes, the awful contrast be- 
tween riches and poverty—these things, which characterise 
the Scotland of to-day, afford ample scope for a Scottish 
novelist who has the courage, not to pander to the senti- 
mental side of his countrymen, but resolutely to paint a 
true picture of the time. Scotland awaits her Balzac. 


Hector MACPHERSON. 





THE POPISH PLOT. 

Tue Porisu PLor. By John Pollock, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London: Duckworth and Co. 1os. net. 
Tuts book is interesting in its subject and also in its author- 
ship. The writer represents the Cambridge method of 
writing history as expounded by Lord Acton, and the com- 
plicated nature of the problems involved and of the evidence 
that has to be weighed in the process of solving them is 
appropriately and skilfully enough dealt with by a writer 
with a legal ancestry of three generations. Lord Acton’s 
influence appears in the extreme conscientiousness of Mr. 
Pollock’s research and in the slightly severe aloofness of 
his attitude. Lord Acton declared that the moralist should 
never be sunk in the historian, and his disciple in some pas- 
sages seems less concerned in explaining the true inwardness 
of Oates and his gang than in criticising their morals. Mr. 
Pollock sets himself to answen three questions: (1) What 
was going on between Coleman and Pere la Chaize 
(Louis XIV.’s Confessor); (2) how Oates got hold of the 

wrong story, and (3) who killed Godfrey ? 

The evidence brought forward makes it plain enough 
that Charles II. up to 1672 clearly contemplated a subser- 
vience to France and the complete toleration of Catholicism 
—if not actually establishing it as the national religion. In 
that year he had to cancel the Declaration of Indulgence, 
and had the sense to see that neither of these objects could 
be overtly accomplished while his brother James, instead of 
acquiescing in this policy of compromise, continued secretly 
to countenance various “ Catholic ” schemes and at the same 
time to flout public opinion. Coleman was James’s secre- 
tary, and carried on a lengthy but separate correspondence 
with Pére la Chaize and the papal nuncio at Brussels, deal- 
ing with these schemes, which apparently were always rather 
vague, but involved a coup d'état, which would reduce 
Charles to a nullity, and put the real power of kingship into 
the hands of James. 

The answer to the second question is that Oates in 1677 
and 1678 was expelled from the Jesuit seminaries at Valla- 
dolid and St. Omers respectively, and that he had probably 
heard of Catholic conspiracies in both places. Mr. Pollock 
gives good authority for stating that “the death of the 
King was talked of in Jesuit seminaries on the continent.” 
Oates had the wit to see that there was enough smoke to 
indicate some fire, of which it was naturally his métier to 
exaggerate the fierceness and extent. 

The answer to the third question, “ Who killed God- 
frey ?” is the most important, and in some ways the most 
brilliant, part of the book, and Mr. Pollock shows how 
history can be made as fascinating as one of Gaboriau’s 
tales. By a long process of inductive reasoning he shows 
(1) that Godfrey had shown Coleman the contents of the 
information sworn before him as Oates; (2) that Coleman 
must have disclosed in some way to Godfrey that a Jesuit 
congregation, stated by Oates to have been held on April 24, 
1678, at the White Horse Tavern (where the King’s assas- 
sination was discussed), was in reality held on the same day 
at St. James’s Palace—i.e., in the residence, and under the 
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patronage, of the Duke of York ; (3) that in all probability 
three Jesuits connected with the Queen’s household, a ser- 
vant of Lord Bellasis, and one Prance, a Catholic silver- 
smith, did in fact kill Godfrey, since the knowledge of the 
actual meeting of the Jesuit congregation would have in- 
volved James in the guilt of high treason. There is no 
space here to analyse the steps to this conclusion, but it 
may be mentioned that clearly the murder was not com- 
passed by professional criminals or for any ends other than 
political, and also that Godfrey declared himself shortly be- 
fore his death to be in possession of a fatal secret. 

The reign and character of Charles II. are perhaps the 
most interesting in English history; the framework of 
modern administration is almost achieved in theory by the 
Commons yet always thwarted in practice by the supreme 
statecraft of the King. Mr. Pollock incisively describes 


and compares the King and the King’s __ great 
antagonist, Shaftesbury, who in his own _ person 


rudimentarily typifies the modern parliamentary leader, 
yet also the blind impetuosity and impolitic shortsighted- 
ness of the “country party.” Here is his account 
of Charles I].: “ . . . . more admirable than 
Crichton had he not been more indolent, he laboured 
in an inner life at a great endeavour, and, chiefly by letting 
himself be misunderstood, achieved it. He restored the 
Crown to its ancient place in thé State, whence his father 
and his grandfather had let it fall. He gave Parliament just 
enough rope to hang itself.” The account of the State 
trials and the disquisition on their methods show Mr. 
Pollock at his best, for he here combines the ratiocination 
of the lawyer with the imagination of the historian, and 
this is by no means an easy combination. 

In conclusion, it might have been well if Mr. Pollock 
had explained more fully the force and violence of rumours 
in an age where certain information was very difficult for the 
ordinary man to obtain. (Nowadays he thinks he obtains 
it through newspapers, and becomes apathetic with a surfeit 
of impressions.) Also it would have been interesting to 
have had a comparison of this with other anti-Popish panics 
in English history, ¢.g., the Gunpowder Plot. In a second 
edition Mr. Pollock should modify his statement on 


page 196, from which a careless reader might infer 
that this period saw “the fiercest persecution known 
to the history” of Catholicism The penal laws 


of the eighteenth century in Ireland and in Scandinavian 
countries were much more barbarous. The style is, in the 
later part of the book, excellent, though in the earlier part 
somewhat s/accato; it is always picturesque and a little 
Meredithian. The appendices and the prefatory sum- 
mary of events are most useful. 





DAFFODILS AND PANSIES. 


Tue Book or tHe Darrovit. By the Rev. E. S. Bourne. John 


Lane. as. 6d. net. 
SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES. By Various Authors. The 
‘**Country Life’ Library. “Country Life’ Offices and 


George Newnes. 3s. 6d. net. 

FLorists have long been busy with the daffodil, and have 
raised an infinite number of new varieties, many of which 
are sold at a great price to enthusiasts. Mr. Bourne, who 
is one of these, answers, perhaps, too much of his own 
specialised taste in his readers. A great part of his book 
is taken up with accounts of the different species of nar- 
cissi, and with lists of the finest modern varieties. Some 
of these are already cheap enough, but others are still very 


costly. You can pay twenty-five guineas for a 
daffodil bulb if you are avid of novelty and 
size, but if you only want beauty you can give 
five shillings for a hundred. The daffodil fancier 
grows his precious bulbs in carefully prepared beds, 
as the orchid fancier has his orchid houses. But 


the daffodil lover knows that the daffodil has a wild, natural 


beauty, which will not agree with artificial surroundings. 
It is a flower of the meadow, and its beauty is multitudinous, 
like the bluebell’s, and will not submit to parsimony or con- 
straint. ‘The most costly and splendid narcissus is nothing 
when it flowers solitary in a square patch of earth, and 
since no one but an American millionaire could plant these 
lavishly, it follows that most of us are interested only in the 
cheaper kinds, which are fortunately often the most beauti- 
ful, whether they be natural species, like the Pleasant Eye, 
or of garden origin, like the splendid Barri Conspicuus. It is 
a pity therefore that Mr. Bourne has not said more about 
the growing and grouping of such as these. All that he 
does say is excellent, but it is contained in a very few pages, 
whereas a book might be written on the subject, for nar- 
cissi, though most of them are easy to grow, have varying 
wants, and repay care and skill; and to imitate natural 
grouping is not so easy as it looks. Daffodils in a meadow, 
and, indeed, all self-sown flowers, increase from certain 
centres by a kind of irregular system of their own, and 
there is apt to be too much regularity or too little coherence 
in the planting of those who try to imitate it. Mr. Bourne 
would have done well to give some specimen plans of good 
natural planting, and also to say more about the varieties of 
narcissus that thrive best in grass. For some of these, 
such as the beautiful Queen of Spain, do better in grass than 
anywhere else, and some of the more capricious, such as 
the Angel’s Tears, always seem happiest when covered with 
some shallow-rooted carpeting plant. These should be 
grown in some place of artificial wildness, like a rock 
garden, where they can be well looked after, yet not have 
their beauty spoilt by incongruous surroundings. 

Mr. Bourne has a chapter on “ Daffodils for Exhibi- 
tion”; but the lover of daffodils would not wish it to 
become a show flower. ‘The judges of flower shows are apt 
to make arbitrary standards of their own that have nothing 
to do with beauty. Already some of the most admired 
florists’ varieties have lost the delicacy of the natural 
species. Sir Watkin, for instance, is a coarse flower com- 
pared with our own wild daffodil. But Mr. Bourne has a 
right to his own enthusiasms, and without them he would 
not have learnt all that he is able to tell us about his 
subject. 

Sweet Violets and Pansies is a very useful compila- 
tion upon two great classes of flowers, which, though they 
both belong to the same genus of viola, are put to such 
different uses that no one thinks of them together. The 
pansy is perhaps the most useful of our garden flowers. - It 
can be grown anywhere; it is persistent in blooming and 
infinite in variefy. Yet pansies even may be well and badly 
grown, and this book shows how best to grow them, and 
what are the best varieties and the best ways of propagating 
them. There is an excellent chapter on the violets of 
mountain and plain, of which there are a great number, 
many of them very little known. In the chapter on 
“Tufted Pansies,” the best of all, a protest is made against 
the confusing habit of calling these flowers by the generic 
name of viola. But the eccentricities of popular flower 
names cannot be accounted for or controlled; and, after 
all, the tufted pansy is a viola, whereas the nasturtium is a 
tropacolum, the geranium a pelargonium, and the syringa 
a philadelphus, and all these names really belong to quite 
different plants. 





THE FINANCES OF THE FARM. 


THe FarRMER’s Business HANDBOOK. By Isaac P. Roberts, Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture in the Cornell University. New York 
and London: The Macmillan Company. 4s. 6d. net. 


A CLEARLY-WRITTEN little book under the above title has 
been prepared by Professor Roberts for the purpose of 
showing the farmer how he may be a better business man 
than he is. This object is kept in view through every page 
with that intense earnestness which characterises a “ live ” 
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American. The writer never forgets, either, that he is not 
writing for experts, and he puts his ideas into plain lan- 
guage which one can imagine as passing between two in- 
telligent countrymen leaning over a gate at eventide. He 
keeps clear, too, of the mistake always made by the average 
English speaker and writer on such subjects—he is not 
above telling his tale from the beginning, even at the risk 
of saying something which his readers already know. There 
is great merit in this, for people who want to learn are 
always ready to have their existing knowledge put into a 
new and perhaps a better-connected form, and, far from 
being offended, they are really flattered to find that a 
printed book or a reported speech is accurate enough to 
contain something which was within their own ken. 

The book is written for the New York farmer, all 
the prices, customs, and legal definitions being those of 
that State. There is, on this account, some difficulty in 
testing the accuracy of the work, but something may be 
said as to its general plan. The arrangement of the book 
shows some sign of haste—it is stated to be divided into 
three parts—150 pages on “ simple farm accounts,” 100 
pages on “ Rural Law”—in the State of New York—and 
50 pages of agricultural statistics for all the States of the 
Union. The first part, however, contains a very carefully- 
compiled section of 25 pages on the relative constituents 
of various kinds of farm foods. This would have been the 
better for expansion as a separate part of the book—which, 
to judge from the practical nature of its present contents, it 
would well deserve. The chapters on rural law are interest- 
ing to an English reader, as showing how the clumsiness 
of our old common law has been amended by practically 
framed statutes, so as to dispose of such vexed questions as 
boundary fences, cattle trespass, and so forth. The part 
devoted to statistics shows that the Agricultural Bureau of 
the United States makes an enlightened attempt to frame 
its statistics so as to be really helpful to a farmer. When 
one compares these tables with the dry, unreadable pro- 
ductions of our British statistical department one’s disgust 
at the costly red-tape of Whitehall is increased. Any in- 
telligent practical farmer can find from these American 
tables which will be the best part of the country for him 
to settle in as regards productions, prices, size of farms, 
cost or rent of land, values of stock and labour, &c. Last 
of all there are some eloquent figures as to agricultural 
education, showing that the students have increased in six 
years from 2,700 to 5,000. No notice has yet been taken 
of the chapters relating to farming accounts. Anyone who 
has looked into this question has discovered two things— 
firstly that farmers frequently suffer through their strange 
neglect of the simplest book-keeping, and, secon:tiy, that 
really accurate book-keeping is more difficult on the farm 
than in any other business, because so many items require 
minute subdivision, and even then can only be estimated. 
How, for instance, can anyone be certain of deci lin, how 
much each department has cost in labour when the em- 
ployés are lodged and boarded in the farmhouse, and 
split up their time in an ever-varying change of half-days 
and odd hours amongst the neat stock, the horses, the 
cornfield, the fences, the “tool tinkering,” and a dozen 
other sections of the wonderful activities of the life on the 
land? Professor Roberts first insists, quite rightly, on 
the absolute necessity of periodical stock-takings, which 
must involve estimates of the hired men’s full cost in “ keep ” 
and wages. This time the efforts of the wife and children 
are also brought into the accounts, and by a system which 
almost appals us by its extent we are shown how to find out 
which kinds of work pay best. The author then shrewdly 
discusses such points as, “Are mortgaged freeholds more 
advantageous tnan rented holdings? ” Forms are given for 
complete time-books and cash accounts to be entered up 
every night, and ledger accounts (by double entry) for each 
department. The whole has evidently been prepared with 
the greatest pains, and the pages of sample accounts are 
interspersed with homely-written letterpress, which com- 
mands one’s sympathy with the author, in his evident 
understanding of, and feeling for, the land and the land’s 
men, 


SUNKEN GOLD. 


Poems, &c. By Eugene Lee-Hamilton. London: Walter 
Scott. 1s. 

Mr. EuGeNne Lee-Hamitton has long been known to us as 
a delicate and accomplished poet, but till the publication of 
this little volume we were unaware of the torturing tragedy 
of his life, and of the sick-bed conditions under which he 
has written. Mr. William Sharp tells us of these things, and 
we see now that these sonnets, so delicate and graceful, and 
so full of charm and phantasy, were 


“The hard-wrung product of a sleepless brain,” 


like the bitter-bright songs of Heine. 

After a youth of exceptionally brilliant promise, Mr. 
Lee-Hamilton was stricken down with that terrible cerebro- 
spinal complaint which had martyred Heine earlier in the 
century. For twenty years he lingered in agony, in a semi- 
paralysed condition, in a condition of nervous tension that 
forbad the solace o° books or of conversation. Then, at 
the expiration of the twenty years, the disease passed from 
him, and left him able to walk and go about the world again, 
and “return to the normal activities of the life he had seen 
pass from him twenty years back.” When one learns that 
for many years the poet could dictate a line or two of poetry, 
and no more, at one time, and that even then the dictation 
was attended with pain and difficulty, one realises the 
grandeur of Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s achievement. A critical 
reader may notice here and there a certain insistence upon 
the notes of “ personal loss” and “personal despair,” but 
he will notice also, even in the insistence, a restraint and 
dignity of understatement which is rare, and passing rare, 
in the ingenious lyrists of pessimism whose work is so potent 
a force in our latter-day literature. 

Mr. Lee-Hamilton is a pessimist, but as a pessimistic 
poet he has none of the subtle and delicate devilry of 
Baudelaire or of the decadent school. He has a certain 
fondness of the satanic and the ghoulish, it is true, but this 
fondness seems to be due more to an innate sympathy with 
the fantastic than to a joy in evil as an art or cult to be 
wooed. 

His genius has expressed itself most surely in the 
sonnet, a form which does not, as a rule, lend itself to a 
piecemeal composition. It is “a moment’s monument,” 
and all our best sonnets give the reader the feeling that 
they come at white heat out of the white moment of quiver- 
ing ecstasy. ‘The sonnet gives utterance to a mood that is 
seldom intense and always fleeting, but with Mr. Lee-Hamil- 
ton’s sonnets we notice traces of endeavour to recapture the 
vanished glow. Frequently he will give an almost im- 
peccable octave, and round it to completion with a sestette 
which drags, which does not sing trippingly to its finish, 
and which shows evident marks of recasting. It is, per- 
haps, wrong to cavil at the less golden of a poet’s songs, and 
to so genuine a poet as Mr. Lee-Hamilton much may be 
conceded and very much forgiven. The best of his sonnets 
are almost flawless. If they have a defect it is just that 
divine defect of excess, which leads him to pack his lines 
with beauty to the verge of complexity. Perhaps his best 
sonnet is that on “ Baudelaire,” which we quote: 

“A Paris gutter of the good old times, 

Black and putrescent in its stagnant bed, 
Save where the shamble oozings fringe it red, 

Or scaffold trickles, or nocturnal crimes. 

It holds dropped gold; dead flowers from tropic climes ; 
Gems true and false, by midnight maskers shed ; 


Old pots of rouge; old broken phials that spread 
Vague fumes of musk, with fumes of slums and slimes. 


And everywhere, as glows the set of day, 
There floats upon the winding fetid mire 
The gorgeous iridescence of decay: 
A wavy film of colour gold and fire 
Trembles all through it as you pick your way, 
And streaks of purple that are straight tron Tyre.” 


What wealth of jewelled and suggestive imagery, and how 
nice a critical justice in estimation. We like, also, that 
now famous sonnet of “ Sunken Gold,” with its perfect pic- 
ture of the “sea-weed forests,” which “seek dim twilight 
with their restless tips,” and its intense, personal climax. 
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In a more delicate and fanciful vein he sings charmingly of 
the woodland life and of the fairies. The two sonnets on 
“ The Death of Puck” are as dainty as those pretty lyrics 
of the fairies by William Allingham: 
“We male the Mule 
Dig him a littie grave beneath the moss, 
And four big Dormice placed him in the hole. 
The Squirrel made with sticks a little cross; 
Puck was a Christian elf, and had a soul; 
And all we velvet jackets mourn his loss.” 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton can wield intricate ballad metres with 
great powers of narrative and dramatic force. “ Ipsissimus ” 
is the best of those included in this volume, for the ballad 
of the “ Fiddle and the Slipper,” though witty and admir- 
ably written, is too reminiscent of the “Pied Piper” to 
satisfy a critical mind. As a poet of a rare and beautiful 
accomplishment Mr. Lee-Hamilton deserves to be better 





known. We wish Mr. Sharp’s little book a great success. 
FICTION. 
The Ghost, by Mrs. Campbell Praed (London: 


Everett, 3s. 6d.), is a tale of literary London with an Aus- 
tralian prologue. It is chiefly concerned with the interest- 
ing lives of two young women—the one beautiful, common- 
place, calculating, unscrupulous, the other charming, 
clever, simple, and trustworthy. The first publishes as her 
own a manuscript novel written by a man whom she sup- 
poses to be dead, and gains the applause of the town; the 
second, engaged to type the further novels which the 
public demand from her successful employer, discovers 
before long that she is filling the position of literary ghost. 
And then—while she is hesitating about her proper course 
of action—the other chief characters turn up from Aus- 
tralia at the precise moment when their presence in England 
is imperative, and everything ends as it should do. And 
doubtless plenty of people will be grateful to Mrs. Campbell 
Praed for saving them the trouble of thinking. 

If Angel Jim, by A. G. Hales (London: Treherne, 
6s.), is an average sample of its authors work, then his 
previous books, of which there are several, should be well 
worthy of the novel-reader’s attention. Stories about 
jockeys and training stables are, as a rule, so redolent of 
the ring, so deficient in a proper sense of what is honour- 
able, so “sporting’”—to use the term in its most vulgar 
sense—that it is a welcome relief to read of jockeys and 
trainers who, as honest human beings, take a genuine de- 
light and pride in their profession. Mr. Hales, like Mrs. 
Campbell Praed, begins his story across the seas, and 
transports the more important of his characters to England. 
But he manages to do so without at all straining the pro- 
babilities. And he makes his readers believe in his men 
and women and boys. There are many characters in his 
book, and not one of them is ever anything but natural. 
They are real people—that is to say, they are humorous 
and pathetic, or bigoted and narrow, or large-hearted and 
lovable, or, in fact, whatever the author intends them to 
be. The book is not a masterpiece, but it has all the ap- 
pearance of being a faithful transcript from life. It is 
clever as well as wholesome, and since good wine needs no 
bush, a more particular account of its contents is unneces- 
sary. It deserves to be read, and if it is read it will be 
enjoyed. 

Mr. H. G. F. Spurrell’s Out of the Past (London: 
Greening and Co., 6s.) has given us a surprise, and, on the 
whole, a pleasant one. Fiction dealing with the East has 
become, more than most fiction, conventionalised, and we 
expect from such books little more than local colour plus 
the obvious. But Mr. Spurrell’s work is out of the 
common. He ignores the globe-trotter’s local colour, and 
he does not give us the obvious. His three tales of the 


loves and cruelties of ancient Oriental potentates of no 
period and no country in particular have the sensuous, 
dreamy character with, at the same time, the opulence and 
barbarity of colouring which we find in the Arabian Nights 
and other truely Eastern romances. 


The book is no more 


than a four de force; we are not really interested in the 
wooing of Tisrak, nor really alarmed by the terrible 
vengeance on the cruel and wicked Prince of the last tale ; 
but it is extremely clever and well worth reading. 

Mr. Fred Wishaw has already written some good 
novels on Russian themes, and his Near the Tsar Near 
Death (London: Chatto and Windus, 6s.) shows that he 
has not exhausted his vein. It is a straightforward, manly, 
romantic tale, with plenty of exciting adventures and suffi- 
ciently up-standing characters to perform them. His Tsar 
especially is well done, and has an element of the unex- 
pected in his character. 


A SUMPTUOUS HANDBOOK. 

Handbook compiled for the Congress of 
Edited by E. W. 
and Nightingale, 


OF LIVERPOOL. 

the Royal Institute of Public Health. 
Hope, M.D., D.S.C. Liverpool: Lee 
North John-street. 
Ir seems a little misleading to speak of this as a 
“handbook.” In 330 pages of large print, with numerous 
photographs, maps, and plans, the compilers of this work 
describe the docks, shipping, public buildings, schcols, 
hospitals, waterworks, tramways, and other institutions of 
Liverpool. 

The editor naturally begins with a historical introduc- 
tion, but there is little to record before the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although in the hundred years from 1700 to 1801 the 
population grew from 5,700 to 77,000. It doubled in the 
next thirty years, and in 1835 the borough boundaries were 
extended, a process repeated in 1895 and 1goo, but 
checked in 1903 by the successful resistance of Bootle 
After a careful and detailed account of the nume1ous 
hospitals, which should prove especially interesting to the 
members of the Congress, we find chapters on “ Municipal 
Trading ”"—tramways and electricity. The corporation 
trams carried in 1902 109,335,585 passengers, at an aver- 
age fare of 1.111d.; the car mile charges amounting to 
8.97d., against earnings of 10.34d., or an average fare of 
2 1-3 miles for a penny. 

A second point which should interest the Congress is 
the elaborate chapter on “ Building Bye-laws.” Im 1889 
Liverpool obtained a Private Act containing an extremely 
stringent section, which secured the “ prohibition of any 
erection on the then existing open spaces or yards in con- 
nection with dwelling-houses, unless in accordance with 
certain ‘regulations.’” The next chapter deals with 
“Sanitary Administration,’ both in port and city, and 
with insanitary property and rehousing. “ Since 1896 all 
dwellings erected by the corporation have been reserved 


City 


benevolent policy of which many authorities disapprove. 
Nine properties are described in detail, with photographs, 
plans, and tables of expenses and receipts. The water 
supply of Liverpool, now mainly derived from Lake 
Vyrnwy, is too well known to need further mention. Sixty- 
seven pages are devoted to the educational establishments 
of Liverpool—elementary, secondary, technical, medical, 
and university, and, as before, plans and photographs are 
innumerable. If the book were not written for the Public 
Health Congress one would be surprised to find that the 
chief industry of Liverpool, its docks and shipping, re- 
ceives so scanty a proportion of the handbook as twenty- 
three pages. Some idea of the magnitude of the port may 
be obtained from two facts: a single tobacco warehouse is 
125 feet high, and contains 36 acres of floor space, so that 
St. George’s Hall might comfortably be hidden inside it ; 
the dock engineers’ wages bill averages £10,500 a week, 
over 8,000 men are sometimes employed at once, and last 
year the department spent £1,315,85 3. 

The whole book reflects great credit on the editor 
and his assistants, most of whom are corporation officials, 
and describe the work of their own departments. One may 
add that it is well bound and printed. Although compiled 
expressly for one Congress, it should have a permanent 
value as a record of the active life of a great port and city. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the August Connoisseur Mr. R. S. Clouston con- 
tinues his interesting essay on Thomas Chippendale, show- 
ing the different classes of client that the great furniture 
designer catered for, and devoting no little space to the re- 
futation of charges made against his art by modern adverse 
critics. The same magazine also contains a second instal- 
ment of “ Elkanah Settle, City Poet,” by Mr. Cyril Daven- 
port, old china is dealt with in a paper on the collection of 
Mr. Francis Howse, contributed by Miss E. Jackson, and 
Mr. H. D. Catling treats of silver and plated ware in the 
third article of his series on “ Plate at the Cambridge Col- 
leges.” Another interesting contribution which is being 
published serially is that on “Bank Note Collecting,” by 
Mr. Maberly Phillips ; in short, this month’s issue is charac- 
teristically full of variety. Perhaps the most entertaining 
item in the current Magazine of Art is that subscribed by 
the Japanese artist, Yoshio Markino, wherein he describes 
his career and method of study in the metropolis, accom- 
panying the letterpress with his own illustrations. A full- 
page colour reproduction—a view of Marylebone Church— 
and a study entitled “ The News Room in the Free Library,” 
give an illuminating idea of how London and its people look 
tu Japanese eyes. Here, also, Mr. G. P. Konody writes on 
the decorative figure work of Mr. Frank Brangwyn, an 
artist whose strength and versatility have already proved a 
perfect godsend to periodical literature; whilst for the 
“Student,” Mr. Harry Furniss gives * various methods and 
various means ” of drawing in pen and ink, some of the less 
familiar of which are as amusing as they are ingenious. The 
editor tells some more excellent tales of Art Forgeries and 
Counterfeits. 


The great fiscal controversy bulks largely in the 
World’s Work, which takes its stand outspokeily against 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, chiefly from the point of view 
of Imperial danger. The Earl of Crewe thinks that the 
sLattering of the hopes of Protection raised in the breasts 
of representatives of weakly industries will result in “a 
distinct set-back to the noble cause of Imperial union.” 
Sir Charles Dilke points out that for the sake of a doubtful 
and varying trade, “ which at the present rate of growth of 
labouring hands in Australia it will take a prodigious period 
tv increase, in the three articles of wheat, beef, and butter, 
we are to tax our beef from South America, which feeds 
our nayvies, and our bread from the United States, which 
feeds our poor, and our butter from Denmark, and are to 
offer, by heavy taxes it must be, some advantage which will 
induce the Australians, in certain parts of Australia where 
wool is not the dominant crop, to increase their export of 
wheat, of beef, and of butter.” The effect of Protection 
on Lancashire is shown by Mr. Emmott, M.P., who inci- 
dentally asks the pertinent question, What has become of 
the “cement of the war” which, we were told, established 
the great Imperial fabric for ever ? We used to be told 
that the £250,000,000 spent on the war was well worth the 
price, because the struggle called the Empire into existence. 
Mr. Hamar Greenwood, a Canadian and Liberal candidate 
for York, tells us that “there is not the slightest proba- 
bility of any Government of the Dominion granting any pre- 
ference to the British manufacturer that would endanger the 
success of any similar industry in Canada.” Protection and 
wages in Germany are dealt with by Mr. W. H. Dawson, 
who quotes trom the reports of factory inspectors to prove 
that earnings within the last year or two have rapidly fallen. 
In the Leipzig district, we are told, “the endeavour to 
save shows itself in a decreased consumption of meat and 
aa increased demand for horseflesh ”—actually, as Calver 
shows, both of horseflesh and dog’s flesh—truly an alluring 
picture to the British artisan! But perhaps the best article 
is that which investigates Mr. Chamberlain’s boast that his 
programmes “ have a knack of being carried out.” Actually 
no living statesman has such a long list of unperformed 
promises standing to his account. 





BEST LONDON MORNING PAPER. 


It is the biggest and best Pennyworth of 

reading now published, and comes as a 

revelation to persons who have not seen 
it before. 


“PICTURES IN 
PARLIAMENT.” 


The Most Vivid Record of Parliamentary Life. 
(By H. W. M.) 


POLITICIANS OF ALL SCHOOLS 
SHOULD READ THE DAILY NEWS. 


It is the NATIONAL ORGAN ot LIBERAL OPINION, but its news 
columns fairly reflect all shades of Political thought. 

As in the days of its first Editor, Charles Dickens, the ‘‘ Daily News” is the 
leading advocate of SOCIAL REFORM. It is for the PEOPLE against 
PRIVILEGE, for the MUNICIPALITY against the MONOPOLIST. 

Its reports are the fullest, its leaders the most trenchant, its policy least 
trammelled by selfish considerations. 

Municipal Affairs are a Special Feature of the ‘‘ Daily News.” 

Land Reform, Licensing Reform, the Housing Problem, Old Age Pensions, 
and similar instruments for raising the Life of the People to a Higher Plane are 
constantly advocated. 

The ** Daily News ” is not only a great Political Teacher. It is the FIRST 
of ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS-—the fullest, completest, and best. Every aspect 
of Life—Literature, Music, Art, Drama, Finance, Sport, Science, &c.—is fully 
dealt with by Specialists. 

SOLD AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BY ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


THE DAILY NEWS, 


NATIONAL LIBERAL ORGAN, 


Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 94. PER WEEK; 
3s. 34. PER MONTH ; 98. 98. PER QUARTER, 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST (Summer) NUMBER, 
ONE SHILLING. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 








A magnificent issue, rich in Essay, Fiction, 

and Illustration by the principal Writers 

and Artists of the day. The contributors 
include: 


MAURICE HEWLETT The Countess GLEICHEN 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES Sir LEWIS MORRIS 
WILLIAM WALDORF FREDERICK WEDMORE 
ASTOR MAARTEN MAARTENS 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT Mrs. NEISH 
FOWLER ELBERT HUBBARD 
Sir F. C. BURNAND Sir Wm. ALLAN, M.P. 


WILLIAM SHARP Dr. LOUIS ELKIND, M.P. 
Vv. H. B. BENSON MAUDE EGERTON KING 
&e., &e. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE COVER IN FOUR COLOURS 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE. 





Editorial and Publishing Offices, London, W.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 
Just six months ago Mr. Felix Schuster, Governor of the 
Union Bank, now the “ Union and Smith’s,” called atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory condition of the London money 
market as the result of expenditure and borrowing insepar- 
able from the war, and pointed out that “im order to main- 
tain its supremacy as the monetary centre of the world it 
was essential that London should be the cheapest market 
for money, yet, instead of foreigners investing money here, 
we should again be in a positiom to invest our savings in 
foreign countries.” How correctly Mr. Schuster diag- 
nosed the condition of his patient has lately been demon- 
strated by the memorable resolution of the underwriting 
syndicates, which called lamentably emphatic attention to 
the fact that the London money market is not only, as yet, 
unable to find any surplus savings to invest in foreign 
countries, but has had to cease lending even to home cor- 
porations and to the ever clamorous colonies. 





However, this demonstration of Mr. Schuster’s 
sagacity was not necessary in support of his authority, which 
was already established as that of the most instructive and 
illuminating of the chairmen who address bank share- 
holders at their half-yearly meetings. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find that in his speech to the proprietors of 
the Union and Smith’s Bank on Wednesday he knocked a 
few more nails into the coffin of “ Consistent, Birmingham,” 
by a masterly and lucid exposition of the benefits which 
Free Trade confers upon British banking. After all, our 
industrial supremacy owes a great deal to the assistance 
which the ready supply of cheap credit has given it, and if 
the proposed abolition of Free Trade, in order that Mr. 
Seddon’s mutton depéts may flourish, is going to hamper 
and weaken our banking system, we shall be cutting out 
our hearts in order to strengthen our big toes. Moreover, 
as Mr. Schuster admirably expressed it, bankers are in a 
better position to judge of the developments of trade in 
their aggregate effect on the whole community; for they 
approach the subject from a different and wider point of 
view, since they are not engaged in any particular trade— 
all trades and all interests coming under their survey. 





Mr. Schuster had little difficulty in proving his case. 
He showed that London is admittedly the banking and 
financial centre, as a bill of exchange on London is the one 
medium of exchange which always has a ready market. 
Continental and American bankers hold their reserves in 
bills on London; and shipments of produce from one 
country to another are in most cases settled by bills on 
London. And why? Clearly because “a bill on London 
is created in every part of the globe. There is always a 
seller, because goods are shipped here; there is always a 
buyer, because goods are obtained from here, because our 
ports are free, because our doors are open to the trade of 
the whole world. It is through being the centre of the 
world’s commerce that we have become the world’s clear- 
ing-house, that our money market has been the cheapest in 
the world ; this in its turn has enabled us to find for our 
colonies and for foreign nations cheap capital for the 
development of their industries. 

One of the best and most authentic tips which have 
made the speculative mouth water during the last year or 
so was the one which advised a purchase of “ Docks De- 
ferred,” which is to say, the Deferred stock of the London 
and India Docks Company, one of the concerns which is 
to be bought up under the terms of the Port of London 
Bill. Last year the company succeeded in paying 4 per 
cent. on the Deferred stock, and it was argued by the 
optimistic that on this basis its holders ought to receive 
enough of the new Port stock to make their holding worth 
120; it always seemed to me that this estimate allowed 
very little common sense to the arbitrator who will ultimately 
settle the matter, but the price in the market rose to 85 
or so, and it was believed that only the changes or chances 


of political life, which made the Port of London Bill still a 
doubtful quantity, kept it down to this modest level. Of 
late the stock has looked a little flabby, but that was little 
wonder considering that not a market in the “ House” has 
been able to hold its hand up; and it was a genuine and 
dramatic surprise when the half-yearly figures were pub- 
lished, showing that after paying Debenture interest and 
dividends on the Preference and Preferred stocks, there 
was a margin of only £50,000 odd, against £80,000 a 
year ago. a 

As there are nearly five millions of Deferred stock 
the company appears to have earned only 1 per cent. on it 
for the half-year, and though the second half of the year 
is generally more profitable, and some leeway may be made 
up, it léoks very unlikely that Docks Deferred will get 
4 per cent. next January. No official explanation is at pre- 
sent forthcoming as to this falling off in earnings, but the 
scarcity of wool is said to have had a bad effect on the 
company’s warehousing business. It need not be said that 
this very disappointing show had a very bad effect on the 
quotation, which fell from about 80 down to 65 in two days, 
and many of the best-informed operators have long 
faces in consequence, for the tip was no mere punter’s 
guess ; it had been put about among their clients by some 
of the steadiest old firms of investment brokers, and it 
was strongly supported by what is called “ very good buy- 
ing” from Westminster, where, in Ministerial circles, the 
chances of the Port of London Bill are said to be safe 
enough for certainty. But the fluctuations in the company’s 
earning power are a matter which cannot escape the notice 
of the arbitrator, and the 120 estimate will have to be re- 
modelled. —— 

And yet, dramatic as’ was the collapse of Docks De- 
ferred, it passed comparatively unnoticed amid the general 
dulness, not to say flatness, which has afflicted the Stock 
Exchange nearly all through the week. It is’true that 
Japanese bonds are firmer, since it now looks as if the Man- 
churian crisis had emanated from the same fertile fount 
as the Pekin horror; and the flight of the Prince of Bul- 
garia, which was supposed to be going to precipitate a 
new Eastern conflagration, seems to have been a mere in- 
vention ; but Americans are apparently as rotten a market 
as ever, and have continued their tedious downward course 
as usual, after the usual little pause and recovery and the 
usual solemn asseverations that the liquidation is now at 
an end. Several failures were announced at the Settle- 
ment, one of them that of an old-established firm which 
was always believed to have a steady-going investment 
business. And extreme weakness was developed among 
Kaffirs, several accounts being closed in that department ; 
Scotch plungers were deeply involved, it is said. Alto- 
gether the Stock Exchange is closing for the holidays in ‘a 
thoroughly gloomy and depressed frame of mind. 


New issues are not, and no wonder. The underwriters 
of the Queensland loan are said to have been stuck with 
about three-quarters of it, and must be glad now that they 
have resolved to do no more; the Hastings issue is also 
believed to have met with a very moderate response ; and 
the directors of the Mono-Rail line from Liverpool to 
Manchester have issued a circular saying that the sub- 
scriptions received are insufficient, that arrangements for 
the provision of the full resources required are under con- 
sideration, but meanwhile they think it advisable to allot 
no shares. Which is at any rate straightforward and 
businesslike. 

JANus. 
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